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THE JEWS AND THEIR HISTORY. 


Few topics possess greater interest to the 
Christian reader than that of the history and 
condition of the ancient people of God. So 


many marked and distinct prophecies have ; 


been uttered respecting them, their annals are 
so full of the lessons of warning and encou- 
ragement, and their future lot and position, 
we are assured, will be so elevated and glori- 
ous beyond comparison, that even the cursory 
reader cannot but be impressed with feelings 
of wonder and awe—how much more the dili- 
gent student of history, who recognizes the 
hand of Almighty God ruling in the councils 
oimen! ‘To the thoughtful and reflecting this 
theme presents many attractions; and we 
doubt not we shall have the attention of all 
such during a brief discourse upon so fruitful 
a subject. The divinely inspired prophet 
Jeremiah will supply us with a passage 
which expresses in few words truth which it 
would require volumes to elucidate and en- 
foree: “I am with thee, saith the Lord; 
though I make a full end of all nations whi- 
ther I have scattered thee, yet I will not make 
a full end of thee ; I will correct thee in mea- 
sure, and will not leave thee altogether un- 
punished.”’* . 

Before showing the remarkable fulfillment 
of the promise here contained of the perpetu- 
ity of the Jewish nation and people, we beg to 
call the attention of our readers to the fact, 


* Jeremiah, xxx. 11. 
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that God has made a full end of all the nations 
in existence at the time when this prophecy 
was uttered, that is, about two thousand five 
hundred years ago; and not only of these na- 
tions, but of others in subsequent times who 
were raised up to be the ministers of the 
Lord’s wrath and judgment against the sins, 


; the pride, the idolatry and stiff-necked rebel- 


lion of the children of Israel. That all these 
nations, with their might, their wealth, their 
magnificence, and their boasted security have 
passed away for ever, needs no proof; once 
they. flourished like a green bay-tree, in great 
power and glory ; once their wealth was count- 
less, theit armies invincible, their conquests 
without number, their fame spread throughout 
the world ; once, the arts and sciences flou- 
rished among them, and literature and philo- 
sophy exercised their genial influences over 
myriads: deeply laid were the foundations of 
power, ardent were the feelings of patriot- 


> ism and national pride, and all that the saga- 


city and foresight of man could accomplish 
or suggest was exerted to render their name 
and their mighty deeds perpetual. But, alas! 
for the mutability of .all things human, they 
are gone, with all that appertained to them; 
honor, power, greatness, glory, pride, magni 
ficeneé, all have faded away, like the mo: 
cloud and the early dew, and searcely a ves- 
tigeremains of what seemed to them so grand, 
and déstined to endure throughout unnumber- 
ed ages. Babylon, the mighty city and capi- 
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tal of a mighty empire, whose population, ex- 
tent, and power were incredibly great, is 
fallen into nothing, and no certain trace re- 
mains to tell where once it was. Nineveh, 
that ancient city, built by Ashur or Nimrod, 
and the metropolis of Assyria, has crumbled 
into dust and ashes; all its pomp and glory 
have perished utterly, and we know not now 
even the place where for centuries it stood. 
Of Egypt, naught remains but a mass of ruins, 
wonderful, indeed, as pointing to a race whose 
learning, skill, wisdom and power are even 
at this day the admiration of mankind, yet 
manifesting most conclusively that none of 
these things can ward off the retributive justice 
of Almighty God. The Macedonian conquer- 
or, who swept like a devouring whirlwind 
over the fertile plains of Asia, died as a fool 
dieth, in the very height of his renown, and 
flushed with success ; and anarchy and intes- 
tine war and dissension soon scattered ‘all his 
conquests to the four winds of heaven. 
Rome, too, which was the last and the great- 
est empire which the world ever saw, and 
which subdued all the kingdoms of the earth 
—Rome, which vainly thought to last for 
ever, and styled its metropolis “the Eternal 
City,” was rent in pieces, its power was crush- 
ed, and its pride and arrogance trampled in 
the dust. Vastly improbable, nay, almost im- 
possible as these results seemed to be at the 
time when they were predicted by the “ sure 
word of prophecy,” yet, as we see and know, 
they have all come to pass; not one thing has 
failed of all that has been written in the Holy 
Scripture for our learning and for the confirm- 
ation of our faith: God, who is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, and whose ways are 
past finding out, has indeed made a full end 
of the nations among whom he scattered His 
people; their pride He has humbled, their 
cruelty and oppression He has avenged, their 
pomp and magnificence He has despised, their 
ambition He has disappointed and brought to 
naught, and their home and place in the earth 
He has taken away for ever. 

We come now to the consideration of the 
promise contained in the passage cited; “I 
am with thee, saith the Lord, and I will not 
make a full endof thee.” The full import of 
te promise .is evidently this; though all 

er nations may perish from off the face of 
the earth, as in truth most of them will, and 
though they (the Jews) may be scattered in 
every direction, and dispersed among all peo- 
ple, and may be diminished and brought low 
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liesiniay 
through oppression, or cruelty, or outrage, yet} 
shall they beand continue distinct and sepa- 
rate from all others ; they shall not be merge) 
into any other nation, either by marriage or a. 
miliar intercourse, or by heavy and bitter per- 
secution and expulsion ; they shall not lose 
that character which the Lord has impressed 
upon them; but they shall retain their na- 
tional feelings, habits, prejudices and propen- 
sities, until the end come, when the veil shal] 
be taken away which is on their hearts. Je. 
remiah, it must be remembered, uttered this 
prophecy about six hundred years before the 
coming of our Saviour, and very shortly after 
the commencement of the Babylonish ‘captivi- 
ty, when Nebuchadnezzar carried away the 
two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, made eu- 
nuchs aad slaves of the sons of the royal 
family and nobility, and profaned the sacred 
vessels of the temple by using them in idola- 
trous worship. The ten tribes, forming the | 
kingdom of Israel, had been conquered and 
carried away captive into Assyria by Shalma- 
nesar, about one hundred and twenty years } 
before, from which captivity they never re- 
turned, but their places were supplied by va- 
rious importations of heathen, brought in by 
the king of Assyria—these being partly in- 
structed in the knowledge of the true God, yet 
continuing to worship idols, formed the Sama- 
ritan province or nation, whose name and re- 
ligion were so detestable in the eyes of the 
Jew. Hence this prediction, and many others 
of a similar character, must be regarded as | 
having more particular reference to the king- 
dom of Judah, while it is very possible that 
further reference to all the twelve tribes may 
be intended by the sacred writer. Waiving 
the discussion of that point as irrelevant to our 
purpose, let us take a brief view of the histo- 
ry of the chosen people from the time of Je- 
remiah to the present, and it will be seen how 
remarkably and exactly the promise has been 
fulfilled. 

After seventy years had elapsed, the Jews, 
by permission of Cyrus, returned again to 
their own land, to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple. Darius, who ¢ame to the throne 
nine years after, the death of Cyrus, confirmed 
the edict in‘favor of the Jews ; and Ezra aod 
Nehemiah “were successively directors ané 
governors of the great work in which they 
were engaged. After twenty years vow { 
during which the Samaritans greatly annoy* 
and injured the Jews, and prevailed upgn the | 
kings ‘called Ahashuerus and Artaxerxes " 
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Scripture (7. e., Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, 
and Smerdis, the Magian, who succeeded 
him), to obstruct as much as possible the re- 
building of the temple, in the sixth year of 
Darius (B. c. 515) the temple was finished, and 
dedicated anew to the service of the one 
only Lord God, as related in the Book of Ezra. 
Under these righteous rulers, the state and 
church of the Jews were restored and settled, 
the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt, and it 
was fortified again, in the same manner as it 
was before being dismantled and destroyed by 
the Babylonians. After the death of Nehe- 
miah, about B. c. 408, Judea was added to the 
prefecture of Syria, and was thenceforth 
wholly subjected to the governor of that pro- 
vince, the high priest under him having the 
regulation of all affairs therein. 

Under Alexander the Great, B. c. 334-323, 
the Jews were in a comparative state of secu- 
rity; but under his successors, “ evils were 
multiplied in the earth,” as says the author of 
the First Book of Maccabees, and Judea 
received its full share of them. At one time 
Jerusalem was stormed on the Sabbath day, 
when no resistance was made, and a hundred 
thousand captives were carried away into 
Egypt. Subsequently, that furious and sense- 
less tyrant, Antiochus Epiphanes, inflicted the 
most horrible calamities upon the Jews, as re- 
lated in the Books of Maccabees. They had 
become exceedingly corrupt, and their misfor- 
tunes seemed to keep pace with their declen- 
sions from the true and living way. Qn one 
occasion, B. c. 171, Antiochus laid siege to 
Jerusalem, and taking the city by force, slew 
in three days’ time forty thousand persons, 
and, having taken as many more captive, 
sold them for slaves to the neighboring na- 
tions. He also impiously profaned the tem- 
ple, thrusting himself into the holy place and 
the holy of holies, sacrificing a great sow 
upon the altar of burnt offerings, and then 
sprinkling the interior of the temple with the 
broth made from the swine’s flesh. He de- 
spoiled it of the sacred vessels, which were 
valued at 1800 talents of gold (about $25,000), 
and finished by sacking and plundering the 
city. On another occasion, only two years 
afterward, he sent an army for the purpose of 
utterly destroying Jerusalem, by which this de- 
voted city was indeed almost wholly demolish- 
ed, and its inhabitants cruelly murdered. At the 
same time he decreed expressly throughout 
his dominions, that nothing but idolatry should 
be tolerated. «Hence the sacrifices were made 
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to cease, the temple was polluted, the Sab- 
baths were profaned, the copies of the law 
wherever found were destroyed, and death 
was the penalty for worshipping God in any 
way whatsoever. 

The piety and courage, however, of the 
Maccabees and others, soon led to results 
much more favorable for their national pros- 
perity and devotion to the service of God; for 
in the short space of three years they recover- 
ed for the most part their independence, the 
temple was purified anew and the sacrifices 
and daily worship were restored—these, too, 
continued without farther interruption until 
the final destruction of the holy city by the 
Romans. The next year, B.c. 164, Antiochus, 
the great oppressor of the Jews, died in hor- 
rible torments of body and soul, such as may 
be noted often to have been sent upon the 
sacrilegious and impious persecutors of the 
church of God.* Still, though this event re- 
lieved them from various designs against their 
peace and prosperity, continual war and the 
miseries which war always brings in its train, 
kept the Jews in fear and dread, and prevent- 
ed their turning their attention to the improve- 
ment of their internal condition ; frequently, 
too, their enemies getting the advantage of 
them, ravaged the country, put to death great 
numbers, and made very many captives and 
slaves. At one time the Jews were so highly 
favored and successful in resisting their ene- 
mies, and in conciliating foreign powers, that 
they became an independent nation, under their 
own king, Simon, brother of Judas Macca- 
beus; at another, the venerable Simon, the 
head of the Asmonezan family of princes, hav- 
ing been perfidiously assassinated by his own 
son-in-law, Ptolemy, they were reduced to the 


* “ Antiochus Epiphanes having languished 
out awhile ina miserable condition, and under 
horrible torments of body and mind, at length 
half consumed with the rottenness of his ulcer, 
gave up the ghost and died, after he had reigned 
full eleven years. And I cannot forbear here 
remarking, that most of the great persecutors 
have died the like death, by being smitten of God 
in the like manner in the: getret parts. Thus 
died Herod, the great persecutor of Christ and 
the infants at Bethlehem; and thus died Gale- 
rius Maximianus, the author and the great perge- 
cutor of the tenth and greatest persecution against 
the primitive Christians ; and thus also died Phi- 
lip IL, king of Spain, as infamous for the cruelty 
of his persecutions and the numbers destroyed by 
it, as any of the other three.”—Dean Prideaua’s 
Connection, vol. ii., p. 137. 
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last extremity. Antiochus Sidetes, the king 
of Syria, overran the country, besieged John 
Hyrcanus, the son of Simon, in Jerusalem, and 
compelled him to yield to the most abject terms 
of submission ; indeed, as Josephus tells us, 
it was wholly owing to the generosity and 
clemency of the Syrian king, that the whole 
nation of the Jews was not at this time totally 
cut off and utterly destroyed. But John was 
a wise and valiant prince; he courted the fa- 
vor and alliance of the Romans, and during a 
reign of twenty-nine years succeeded in raising 
Judea to a height of importance which she 
never after attained. 

Thus their fortune varied: sometimes suc- 
cessful and victorious over their enemies, at 
others, reduced to the most deplorable condi- 
tion—not only a prey to foreign invasion, but 
also torn by civil broils and dissensions. For 
six long years, the king was warring with his 
own people—the proud and turbulent Pharisees 
had arrayed themselves in opposition to him, 
and he determined to punish them. On one 
occasion he slew six thousand of them; on 
another, having defeated them with great 
slaughter, he took eight hundred of the pri- 
soners to Jerusalem, crucified them all in one 
day, put their wives and children to death be- 
fore their faces, as they hung dying on the 
crosses, while he, his wives and concubines 
were feasting in view of the horrid scene, to 
glut their eyes with the spectacle! Thus 
more than fifty thousand were destroyed in 
this calamitous civil war. 

Not long after the Roman eagle hovered 
over them, ready to light upon and devour his 
prey. Inthe sixty-third year, before the com- 
ing of our Saviour, Pompey entered Jerusalem, 
and after a siege of three months, took the 
temple byassault, making a dreadful slaughter 
of not less than twelve thousand men. He also 
dared impiously to thrust himself into the 
holy of holies, and from that day he never 
prospered. This over the Jews, was the last 
of his victories. Crassus, one of the first tri- 
umvirate, about ten years later, marched to 
Jerusalem, plundered the temple of everything 
which he thoughfworth carrying away, and 
obtained booty to the amount of $10,000,000. 
About s. c. 40, the Parthians overran Judea, 
slew great numbers, and plundered Jerusalem 
and the whole country round about. Only 
three years subsequently, Herod the Great 
took Jerusalem by storm with the assistance of 
a Roman army, and massacred the inhabitants 
without mercy. Having prevailed upon An- 
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tony to put to death Antigonus, the last of the 
Asmonean race of kings, as a common male. 
factor, that dynasty became extinct, and Herod 
was finally established on the throne with the 
consent of Augustus. He also, b. c. 17, be- 
gan to rebuild the temple which hal become 
much injured by time and the violence of war, 
which temple, though in nine years and a 
half fit for Divine worship and service, was 
not completely finished within fifty years {rom 
the time of its commencement. In the second 
or third year after the Incarnation of Chris, 
Herod ended his career of bloodshed, crime 
and tyranny. His death was attended ‘with 
disgusting horrors too loathsome for narra- 
tion. Archelaus, who succeeded Herod in the 
government of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, 
inherited his father’s cruelty, for in the very 
beginning of his reign he slaughtered three 
thousand Jews at once in the temple. So 
grievous was his tyranny and cruelty, that 
Augustus, on complaints being made by the 
Jews and Samaritans, banished him to Vienna, 
in Gaul, in the tenth year of hisreign. Judea 
was now reduced to a Roman province, the 
power of life and death was taken away, 
heavy taxes were imposed, and a procurator 
was set overthe Jews. Various insurrections 
took place, and frequent turmoils were stirred 
up and fomented by the factious demagogues, 
the Pharisees, which were always crushed be- 
fore proceeding to any great length by the 
tremendous power and vigilance of the Roman 
governors. . 
After our Saviour’s death and resurrection, 
the Jews fast hastened on that fearful day oi 
reckoning, when their name, and nation, ani 
holy city were utterly ruined. Madness 
seemed to have come upon them ; infatuation 
of the most deplorable character pervaded the 
whole people ; false prophets arose, impostors 
sprang up on every side, and delusions, suc! 
as never befel any except those given up 1 
believe a lie, spread wildly throughout ( 
land. Myriads and myriads hastened to Je- 
rusalem, prepared to fight to the last gasp ior 
the temple and the holy city, and vainly ex- 
pecting that God, who had oiten miraculous!) 
interposed to save them, would again stretc! 
out His right arm and sweep away the Ro- 
mans like chaff before the wind. Oh, wi? 
shall tell of the dreadful calamities 0! that 
siege of Jerusalem which resulted so “at 
trously : when famine stalked abroad, an’ ‘ 
mother, horrible to relate, fed upon the flesh 
of her own child! when marauding thieves 
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and murderers ravaged the city in pursuit of 
gain; when brethren slew each other in the 
streets; when fanatics excited to fury the al- 
ready insane inhabitants; when demagogues 
stirred up strife and bitterness ; when fanatical 
wretches, by their violent and wild harangues, 
prevented any accommodation with the be- 
siegers, and compelled Titus to destroy that 
beautiful city which he even wept to save. 
Alas! the horrors of that period surpass all 
description, and are almost beyond credibility. 
“One million, one hundred thousand,” says 
Josephus, “ perished in the siege; ninety- 
seven thousand were led away captive into all 
nations; thousands of these perished from 
want; thousands were cruelly murdered in the 
theatres by the sword and by wild beasts, and 
thousands sent to the works in Egypt.” 

Nor did their calamities end here ; for, about 
A. D. 120, the Emperor Hadrian determined to 
rebuild the city of Jerusalem, which he did, 
calling it Alia Capitolina. Upon this, the 
Jews, headed by Barcochebas (‘ son of astar’’), 
a vile robber and murderer, made a formidable 
insurrection, in which they were at first suc- 
cessful, but ultimately reduced to complete 
subjection. Fifty of their strongest castles, and 
nine hundred and eighty-five of their best 
towns were sacked and demolished ; five hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men fell by the 
sword in battle, besides an infinite multitude 
Who perished by famine, and sickness, and 
fire, so that Judea was almost all desolated. 
Multitudes of every age and sex were ‘sold, 
like horses, and dispersed over the face of the 
earth; and the Emperor having placed a sta- 
tue of a hog, in marble, over the gate that 
opened toward Bethlehem, ordered that no 
Jew, under pain of death, should come 
within the precincts of what was once Jeru- 
salem. | 

From this period, Judea has been trodden 
down of the Gentiles ; the Persians, the Sara- 
cens, the Turks, the Mamelukes, the Egyp- 
tians, all have lorded it over that once fair and 
fertile land, and the iron hand of tyranny and 
oppression has left the marks of its relentless 
grasp upon that “ Garden of Delights,” the 
beautiful plains, and valleys, and hiils of Pal- 
estine. And as for those who madly ex- 
claimed, ** His blood be upon us and upon our 
children,” how fearfully exact has the impre- 
cation been fulfilled! they have been scattered 
far and near; they have been dispersed among 
all nations ; they have been hunted like wild 
beasts; they have been tortured, trampled 
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upon, hated, despised, massacred ; every insult, 
every obloquy, every species of oppression 
which the malice and the implacable hatred of 
man could suggest, has been heaped upon 
them ; empty treasuries have been replenished, 
time after time, by the unrighteous seizure of 
their goods, and in the very wantonness of 
tyranny, their remonstrances and complaints 
have only led to more grievous exactions ; 
they have been driven out of nearly every 
country in Christendom ; Edward I. banished 
them from England ; Charles VI., in the four- 
teenth century, expelled them from France ; 
in the latter end of the fifteenth century, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella drove out some eight hun- 
dred thousand Jews from their kingdom ; from 
Portugal and Bohemia they received no better 
treatment; that foul blot on the name of 
Christian, the damnable inquisition, took espe- 
cial delight in torturing the souls and bodies 
of Jews ; and we are assured, on the best au- 
thority, that of Llorente, Secretary to the In- 
quisition, that in Spain alone, from the year 
1481 to the intrusion of Joseph Bonaparte 
(1808), more than thirty thousand persons 
perished by fire, more than seventeen thou- 
sand were burnt in effigy, more than two hun- 
dred and ninety thousand condemned to punish- 
ments short of death, but which involved 
utter ruin, and entailed perpetual infamy upon 
their families—of this prodigious number, 
nineteen-twentieths suffered upon the charge 
of Judaism. 

The mind sickens in recording the miseries 
and calamities of this devoted people; there 
would seem to be no end of them; every na- 
tion has trodden them under foot, and multi- 
tudes of misguided Christians have thought 
that they did God service when they heaped 
contumely, and indignity, and suffering upon 
the Jew; they have been counted dogs, and 
lower than slaves, fit only for ribald tongues 
to mock at, and ruffian violence to sport with. 
Yet they exist—they have lived through it 
all; they have increased and multiplied in the 
earth; though they have passed through so 
many wars, battles and sieges; though sub- 
jected to so many fires, famines, and pesti- 
lences; though they have suffered so many 
massacres and persecutions, so many years of 
captivity, slavery and misery; though scat- 
tered among all people, yet they exist, they 
are numerous, they are a distinct people by 
themselves; time has had no effect in chang- 
ing their character; neither force nor fraud, 
neither kindness nor favor has served to ren- 
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der them aught else than Jews. They are 
known throughout the world, and throughout 
the world they could undoubtedly claim affini- 
ty with their brethren, and make good their 
ancient lineage. 

Where, we would ask, is anything compa- 
rable to this to be found in all the histories 
and in all the nations under the sun? where 
is there anything in the history of the past or 
present, so astonishing, so perfectly unaccount- 
able (except on Scripture grounds), as is pre- 
sented in the state and condition of that sin- 
gular people, who have survived the lapse of 
ages and the ruin of empires? What but 
Almighty power could have preserved them, 
as they have been preserved, as monuments of 
His justice and compassion, and as standing 
proofs of the verity of His promises and 
threatenings? What but Divine interposition 
could have prevented their otherwise certain 
amalgamation with other nations? “The 
drops of rain which fall,” says an eloquent 
writer, “ nay, the great rivers which flow into 
the ocean, are soon mingled and lost in that 
immense body of waters; and the same, in 
all human probability would have been the 
fate of the Jews, they would have been min- 
gled and lost in the common mass of mankind ; 
but, on the contrary, they flow into all parts 


of the world, mix with all nations, and Yet | 


keep separate from them all. They still live 
as a distinct people, and yet they no where 
live according to their own laws, no where 
elect their own magistrates, no where enjoy 
the full exercise of their religion. 


certain place, and that hath been now for 
many ages in the hands of strangers and aliens, 
who will not suffer them to come thither. No 
people have continued unmixed so long as 
they have done; not only of those who have 
sent forth colonies into foreign countries, but 
even of th.-e who have abided in their own 
country. The northern nations have come in 
swarms into the more southern parts of Eu- 
rope ; but where are they now to be discern- 
ed and distinguished? The Gauls went forth 
in great bodies to seek their fortunes in fo- 


reign parts; but what traces or footsteps of } 


them are now remaining anywhere? In 
France, who can separate the race of the an- 
cient Gauls from the various other people who 
from time to time have settled there? In 
Spain, who can distinguish exactly between 
the first possessors, the Spaniards, and the 
Goths and the Moors who conquered and kept 
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possession of the country for some ages? |p 


, England, who can pretend to say with cer- 


tainty which families are derived from the an. 
cient Britons, and which from the Romans, or 
Saxons, or Danes, or Normans? The most 
ancient and honorable pedigrees can be traced 
up only to a certain period, and beyond that 
there is nothing but conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, obscurity and ignorance ; but the Jews 
can go up higher than any nation, they can 
even deduce their pedigree from the beginning 
of the world. They may not know from 
what particular tribe or family they are de- 
scended, but they know certainly that they all 
sprung from the stock of Abraham. And yet 
the contempt with which they have been treat- 
ed, and the hardships which they have under- 
gone in almost all countries, should, one 
would think, have made them desirous to for- 
get or renounce their original ; but they pro- 
fess it, they glory in it; and after so many 
wars, massacres, and persecutions, they still 
subsist, they still are very numerous; and 
what but a supernatural power could have 
preserved them in such a manner as noie 
other nation upon earth hath been pre- 
served ?””* 

We have now brought to a close this brie! 
view of the history and condition of the Jew- 
ish people, and we ask our readers to pause a 
moment and reflect upon the marvellous doings 
of Almighty God, and the demonstrative evi- 


> dence which is hereby afforded of the truth 


of Christianity. What human foresight could 
ever have suggested so improbable and pre- 
posterous results as we see have come to pass : 
The Jews were a comparatively small and 1n- 
significant nation, devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits, hemmed in by natural position, with no 
facilities for commerce, and expressly forbid- 
den to mingle with other nations ; they were, 
too, in consequence of their refusal. {0 have 
intercourse with the Gentiles, exposed to con- 
stant attacks, and were ever incurring the 
hatred and malice of powerful enemies. 
Many a time were they subdued, their country 
ravaged, their cities pillaged, and they them- 
selves carried into captivity ; many a time the 
whole nation was almost extirpated, and mea- 
sures taken whereby the very name and reco!- 
lection of Jew should be extinguished for ever. 
W hat human discernment would have led ‘ 
the declaration that this despised people, t's 
insignificant nation, would outlast all the 


* Bishop Newton on the Prophecies, p- 103. 
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pomp, and glory, and power of Babylon, As- 
syria, Egypt and Rome? When scattered 
abroad over the face of the earth, when dri- 
ven to and fro, from nation to nation, without 
home or resting-place, or security beyond the 
present moment, when hunted, and persecuted, 
and murdered without mercy, who could have 
imagined that they would continue, that they 
would survive long after the extinction of their 
enemies? Who could have supposed that 
they would remain a distinct people, as dis- 
tinct and separate from all others as when in 
their own land and under their own laws? 
Surely, the finger of God is most manifest in 
all this; his Almighty arm alone could have 
brought about events so strange, so improba- 
ble, and so wonderful ; and singularly consti- 
tuted indeed, must that man be, who can re- 
sist the overwhelming evidence which the 
world now has in support of the Divine origin 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the eternal veri- 
ties of our most holy faith. Such a man is 
to be pitied perhaps more than condemned, for 
no ingenuous mind can refuse the conviction, 
which the student of history finds to grow 
stronger and stronger as time passes on, and 
his studies become more intense and exact. 
But we have done. If we have succeeded 
in exciting the same interest in our readers 
which we ourselves feel for the Jews, our re- 
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ward is attained; if we have induced any to 
give some hours to the study of history and 
prophecy, we have the comfortable reflection 
that we have not written in vain. We had 
purposed, it is true, entering upon a topic 
merely alluded to—that of the future prospects 
and position of the chosen people when they 
shall return to their own land, and the glorious 
promise yet to be fulfilled, shail make glad the 
hearts of those from whom the veil, which 
blinded their perceptions for centuries, has been 
removed; but this may not be now—perhaps 
some future opportunity may offer for so in- 
viting a theme; at present we must content 
ourselves with suggesting one thought more, 
which may serve as a warning to Christians. 
We possess that rich inheritance which our 
elder brethren rejected—their unbelief caused 
their ruin, and brought unnumbered miseries 
upon them; our infidelity, our faithlessness 
will result in precisely the same way. Retri- 
bution will, must come, upon every disobe- 
dient people. Not one jot, or one tittle which 
God has revealed respecting the Jews, has 
failed ; so, also, everything which is written 
concerning the Christian shall certainly be 
fulfilled—heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but the words of our Master and only Saviour 
shall never pass away. 


MERIDIAN. 


HONEYWELL. 


As when, at noon, some traveller, tired, 
Rests on the summit of a hill, 

But with the glorious prospect fired, 
Keeps heart and spirit buoyant still ; 


Till, toward the land he has to tread, 
He bends his weary steps once more, 
Where forests, dark and wide, o’erspread 
The hills and plains that stretch before. 


So, like that traveller, now I stand, 
A monument at life’s noon-day place, 
Where rises Memory’s spectre-band, 
To meet pale Hope’s averted face 
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Yet do I take my pilgrim staff, 
Resolved youth’s promise to fulfill, 

Although life’s best and brightest half 
Is past—for I have climbed the hill ! 


Passion is dead, and Hope betrayed, 
Thought deepens o’er my saddened brow , 
I’ve lost the substance for the shade, 
And what was love is memory now. 


But with high thought and purpose yet, 
I will pursue my journeyon; ~ 

I cannot, if I would, forget 
The lesson of my half life gone. 


Up, up, faint heart ! 


Be very bold, 


Nor linger in the race of life ; 
Still on! nor let your faith grow cold, 
Nor waver in the coming strife. 


Amid the foremost of the brave, 

Press onward, with the goal in sight, 
Nor falter till ye reach the grave, 

And bow to Death’s o’ermastering might. 


RAMBLES ABOUT PARIS.—No. 


In Paris I had nothing to do but stroll over 
the city and call on memory to bring back the 
terrible past. Bonaparte and the French re- 
volution are everywhere present to the wan- 
derer over Paris. If he looks on the Tuile- 
ries or Louvre, it is to think of the unfortu- 
nate Louis, or perhaps to be shown the scars 
of cannon-shot on their solid sides, hurled 
there by a maddened mob. If he sees an obe- 
lisk or fountain, it was placed there by Bona- 
parte, or to honor Bonaparte. Look on that 
beautiful palace standing close beside the 
Champs Elysée :—Robespierre used to sit there 
to watch the executions decreed by the bloody 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Cast your eye down 
to the Place Vendome, there rises a beautiful 
shaft far into the heavens, but Bonaparte is 
on the top in his everlasting surtout and 
and plumeless chapeau, standing on the can- 
non taken by him in battle. This beautiful 
and lofty shaft is composed entirely of cannon 
which he captured during his military career, 
melted down to compose this column—while, 
running around it ina spiral direction, from 
the base to the top, are beautiful bas reliefs, 
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representing the different battles in whicn he 
was victor. From the palace of the Tuile- 
ries to the beautiful arch at the farther end of 
the Champs Elysée, it is all Bonaparte and 
the Revolution. Enter the Madeline Church, 
one of the most elegant structures in Paris and 
you are reminded it was built by Napoleon 
fora temple of glory, and it resembles any- | 
thing but a temple for worship. From one end 
of the Grecian Colonnade that goes entirely ¢ 
around it, look across the Champs Elysée, to 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Hotel des - 
Invalides, the other side of the Seine, one 0! | 
the most beautiful views of the kind we have 
ever seen, and the Revolution and Bonaparte 
aro still before you. The obelisk, behind 
which the two fountains are gaily sending 
their spray into the air, stand on the very spot 
the guillotine occupied during the Reign o! 
Terror; and in the Hotel des Invalides, that 
terminates the prospect beyond the Seine, 
sleeps the mighty Conqueror himself, while 
around him tread the few surviving veterans 
that once followed him to battle. The remi- 
niscences of popular power and fury that meet 
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one at every turn, make him feel as if he were 
treading on the side of a volcano, that might 
at any moment begin to heave again and 
swallow all in its bosom of fire. 

But one morning as I strolled from the Hotel 
de Meurice (the Astor House of Paris), in 
search of rooms, I stumbled on an object which 
for a moment held me by a deeper spell than 
anything I had seen in France. In the Rue 
Victoire, close beside the principal baths of 
the city, stands a small house several rods 
from the street, and approached by a narrow 
lane. It is situated in the midst of a garden, 
and was the residence of Josephine when the 
young Napoleon first yielded his heart to her 
charms. The young soldier had then never 
dreamed of the wondrous destiny that awaited 
him, nor had surrendered his soul to that 
wasting ambition which consumed every gene- 
rous quality of his nature, and every pure 
feeling of his heart. Filled with other 
thoughts than those of unlimited dominion, 
and dreaming of other things than fierce bat- 
tle-fields, he would turn his footsteps hither, 
to pour the tale of his affections in Jose- 
phine’s ear. His heart throbbed more violent- 
ly before a single look ands single voice, than 
it ever did amid the roar of artillery and the 
sound of falling armies. The eye before 
which the world quailed at last, and the pride 
of kings went down, fell at the gaze of a sin- 
gle woman, and her flute-like voice stirred his 
youthful blood wilder than the shout of “* Vive 
’ Empereur ?? from the enthusiastic legions 
that cheered himas he advanced. Those were 
the purest days of his existence, and we be- 
lieve the only happy ones he ever passed. 
When the crown of an emperor pressed his 
thoughtful forehead, he must have felt that it 
was better to be loved by one devoted heart, 
than be feared by a score of kings. As I 
stood before the humble dwelling, and thought 
of the monuments of Bonaparte’s fame that 
covered France and the world, I could not but 
feel how poor a choice he made after all. 
Surrendering the pure joy that springs from 
affection, and the heaven of a quiet home for 
the tumult of armies and the crown of thorns 
which unholy ambition wears, he wrecked 
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his own happiiiess and soul together. He 


made life one great battle-field, and drove his 
chariot of war over heaps of slain, and up to 
the axletrees in human blood, to gain at last 
—a grave. He could have had that without 


such labor, and one, too, over which does not | 


hang such darkness and gloom as rest on his. 
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How often, in the midst of his power, must that 
voice of singular melody, whose tones, it is 
said, would arrest him in the midst of the gay- 
est assembly, have fallen on his ear like a 
rebuking spirit, telling him of his baseness, 
and bringing back faint echoes of that life he 
never could live again. 

Going one day to “ Pere la Chaise,” which 
is without the city, on a hill that overlooks 
the endless field of houses, I stumbled on a 
square column standing at the end of the Bou- 
levard beside the Seine, which at first puzzled 
me amazingly. I had no guide-book with me 
—designing to visit “ Pere le Chaise” alone® 
but as I read the inscriptions upon it, I found 
I was standing on the foundations of the old 
Bastile. I shuddered involuntarily as memory 
brought back that terrible dungeon and its still 
more terrible overthrow. Suddenly I seemed 
to hear the shout of thousands, as “‘ To the 
Bastile !” rose on the air. The wave of in- 
surrection that had been dashing from side to 
side in the city, now took a steady course, and 
surged up around the Bastile. The dungeon 
of ‘tyranny for ages, it had become peculiarly 
obnoxious to the people, and its doom was 
sealed. Cannon are brought to play on its 
massive sides, and a bold mechanic climbs up 
the wall, and amid the shower of shot hews 
away on the chain that holds the draw-bridge. 
Coming with a crash to the ground, the mul- 
titude rush over it and the Bastile is taken. 
The daughter of the governor is sentenced to 
be burned, but escapes the painful death by 
the interposition of those who have humanity 
in them still. The governor himself and many 
with him, are slain, and their heads placed on 
pikes, are carried through the streets in tri- 
umph. The Bastile is no more, and alarm 
spreads through the court of France. I gazed 
long and thoughtfully on this relic of the revo- 
lution, covered over with names, not of those 
who defended it, but of those who levelled it 
to the earth. The king does not live who 
would dare put any other names upon it. 
That was the beginning of the exertion of 
physical force in the revolution. As I trod 
afterwards the silent walks of the Cemete- 
ry, and looked away three miles to the 
mighty city, I could but think how quickly 
time erases battle-fields, revolutions, and em- 
perors from the earth, leaving only here and 


~there a monument in their stead, which, in 


its turn, gives way to some other structure, 
or finally falls back to its original elements. 
I was anxious to see the tomb of Abelard and 
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Heloise, and after much effort found it. On 
the marble tablet which covers them are 
wrought two bas reliefs, lying side by side, 
representing the two lovers. Heloise was a 
lovely and true-hearted woman, but Abelard 
was a selfish, heartless villain, notwithstand- 
ing his genius, and the sentimentality of the 
French, and the romance the world has made 
out of him. ; 

From this quiet cemetery I visited the Hotel 
de Ville, and lo! I was again in the midst of 
the revolution. I followed the street leading 
from it to the church of the Carmelites, calling 
te mind the Sabbath morning of the 2d of Sep- 
tember, 1792. “Two days before, the domicil- 
lary visits had been made. For forty-eight 
hours the barriers of the city had been closed, 
and every door shut in the streets. The sound 
of the busy population had suddenly died 
away—the promenades were empty, the rat- 
tling of carriages was hushed, and the silence 
and solitude of the sepulchre reigned through- 
out the vast city, save when the fearful echoes 
were heard of the rapid tread of the blood- 
hounds of the anarchists, and the tap of their 
hammer on every door, as they moved along 
on their mission of death. The paleness of 
despair sits on every countenance, and the 
throbbing heart stops beating, as that hammer- 
stroke is heard on the door of their dwelling. 
The suspected are to be arrested for the safety 
of the state, and fifteen thousand are seized 
and committed. But what is to be done with 
this army of prisoners? They cannot be tried 
separately. No, their execution is to be as 
sudden and summary as their arrest, and the 
Sabbath morning of the 2d September is 
selected as the day of their slaughter. The 
bright sun rose over the city, and nature, 
smiled as she always will, despite the actions 
of men—but instead of the church-bells, calling 
the worshipers to the house of God, there 
goes pealing over the city the terrible tocsin, 
and the wild beat of the “* generalé,’ and the 
rapid alarm-guns making that Sabbath morn- 
ing as awful as the day of judgment. Through 
every street come pouring the excited multi- 
tude. Twenty-four pr ests, moving along the 
street, on their way to the church of the Ab- 
baye, are seized and butchered. Varennes is 
at the head of the mob, and trampling over 
the corpses and spattering the blood over his 


shoes, kindles into ten-fold fury the ferocity, 


he has awakened in the maddened populace. 
Maillard, who led the mob of women that 
stormed Versailles, is heard shouting over the 
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tumult, “To the Carmelites!” and “To the 
Carmelites!” is echoed back in terrific re- 
sponses from the crowd around him. « To 
the Carmelites” they go, and surge up like 
the maddened sea around the devoted church. 
Two hundred priests are within its walls. 
Finding their hour has come, they rush into 
each other’s embrace, and, kneeling, pray to- 
gether to that God, who seems to have with- 
drawn his restraining power from man. They 
are butchered around the very altar, and their 
blood flows in streams over the pavement of 
the church. In the intervals of the infuriated 
shouts the voice of prayer steals on the ear, 
but the next moment it is hushed in death. 
The Archbishop of Arles stands amid this wild 
scene, calm as the Madonna that looks down 
from the altar above him. Thrice the sword 
smites his face, inflicting three horrible gashes 
before he falls, and then he dies at the very 
foot of the cross of Christ. The massacre 
being completed, ‘To Abbaye,” is the next 
shout, and the turbulent mass rolls toward the 
Abbaye. The brave Swiss guards are first 
brought out and pierced by a thousand pikes. 
The inhuman yells penetrate to the innermost 
chambers of the prisoners, and each one pre- 
pares himself to die. The aged Sombreuil, 
governor of the Invalides, is brought out, and 
just as the bayonet is lifted to pierce him, his 
lovely daughter falls on his neck and pleads 
in such piteous accents and tears for her fa- 
ther’s life, that even these monsters are moved 
with compassion, and promise that his life 
shall be spared on condition she will drink the 
blood of aristocrats. A goblet filled with the 
warm blood is presented to her lips, and she 
drains it at a draught. The half naked mur- 
derers around, bespattered with brains and 
blood, shout his pardon. The princess of 
Lamballe, the friend of the unfortunate queen, 
and the beauty of the court, is next led forth, 
and faints again and again at the horrible spec- 
tacle that meets her gaze. Arising from her 
swoon, a sword cut opens her head behind, 
and she faints again. Recovering, she is 
forced to walk between two blood-covered 
monsters over a pavement of dead bodies, and 
then speared on a heap of corpses. The rag- 
ing fiend within them still unsatisfied, they 
strip the body, and after exposing it to every 
indecency and insult that human depravity 
can invent, one leg is rent away and thrust 
into a cannon, and fired off in honor of this 
jubilee of hell. The beautiful head borne 
aloft on a gory pike, with the auburn tresses 
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clotted with blood and streaming down the 
staff, is waved over the crowd, and made to 
nod in grim salutation to the fiends that dance 
in horid mirth around it. ‘* Ca tra,” yes, that 
will do, but God is not yet dead nor his laws 
destroyed. A thousand are butchered, but, 
Robespierre, thou shalt yet acknowledge in 
other ways than by a magnificent fete and 
pompous declamation, there is a God in heaven 
that rules over the affairsof men! Thou hast 
awaked elements thou canst not control, and 
raised a storm thou canst not lay again! And 
I was standing on the very spot where these 
scenes had been enacted. The tread of hasty 
feet were around me, and all the hurry and 
bustle of city life. I looked on the pavements 
but they were not bloody, and on the passing 
throng and they were not armed. Nay, no 
one but myself seemed conscious they were 
treading over such fearful ground. They had 
been born and lived here, and hence could see 
only common walks and pavement around 
them, while I, a stranger, could think of no- 
thing but that terrible earthquake that shook 
France and the world. 

Oh, how impotent does man and his strifes 
appear after the tumult is over, and the Divine 
laws are seen moving on in their accustomed 
way. Like the Alpine storm and cloud that 
wrap the steadfast peak, do the passions 
and conflicts of men hide the truth of heaven 
till it seems to have been carried away for 
ever, but like that Alpine peak when the storm 
is over, is its clear summit seen to repose as 
calmly against the blue sky, as if perpetual 
sunshine had rested on its head. 

As I passed over to the “* Place du Carrou- 
sel,” where the artillery was placed that 
Robespierre endeavored in vain to make fire 
on the Convention that voted his overthrow 
by acclamation, I could plainly see how natu- 
rally everything proceeded from the abroga- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the renunciation of 
the Deity, to that awful Reign of Terror. Cut 
a nation loose from the restraints of Divine 
law, and there is nothing short of anarchy, 
Release men from the tremendous sway of 
obligation and he is a fiend atonce. Takecon- 
science from him, and put passion in its place, 
and you hurl him as far as Satan fell when 
cast out of heaven. The course of Robes- 
pierre was necessary after he had com- 
menced his Jacobinical career. He had de- 
stroyed all the means by which rulers secure 
their safety except fear. But fear could not 
be kept up without constant deaths. Besides 
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he thought to relieve himself from his enemies 
by destroying them, forgetting that cruelty 
makes foes faster than power can slay them. 
But the hour which must sooner or later come, 
finally arrived, and Paris awoke to her con- 
dition. The guillotine which had heretofore 
chopped off only the heads of the upper class- 
es began now to descend on the citizens and 
common people. There seemed no end to this 
indiscriminate slaughter, and the wave that 
had been sent so far, now began to balance 
for its backward march. Robespierre had 
slain aristocrats, and finally his own compa- 
nions in blood ; and now saw the storm gather- 
ing over hisown head. Marat had gone to 
his account long before—Danton and Camille 
Des Mouslins had followed their murdered 
victims to the scaffold, and now, when Robes- 
pierre should fall, the scene would change. 
It is sometimes singular to see the coincidence 
of events as if on purpose to make the truth 
they would teach m re emphatic. After 
“ Down with the tyrant !” which thundered on 
the ears of the doomed man from the whole 
Convention, till he had to flee for his life ; he 
went to this very Hotel de Ville, where the 
awful massacre of the 2d of September com- 
menced. After defending himself with his 
friends in vain, against the soldiery, the build- 
ing was surrendered and the room of the ty- 
rants entered. There sat Robespierre, with 
his elbows on his knees and his head resting 
on his hands. A pistol-shot fired broke his 
under jaw, and he fell under the table. Cou- 
thon made feeble efforts to commit suicide, 
while LeBas blew out his own brains. Ro- 
bespierre and Couthon, supposed to be dead, 
were dragged by the heels to the Seine, and 
were about to be thrown in, when they were 
discovered to be alive, and carried to the Com- 
mittee of General Safety. There, for nine 
hours he lay stretched on the very table on 
which he used to sign the death-warrants of 
his victims. What a place and what time to 
ponder. Insults and curses were heaped on 
him as he lay there bleeding and suflering— 
the only act of humanity extended to him 
being to wipe the foam from his mouth. As 
if on purpose to give more impfessiveness to 
this terrific scene, he had on the very blue coat 
he had worn in pomp and pride at the festival of 
the Supreme Being. It was now stained with his 
own blood, which he tried in vain to staunch. 
Poor man! writhing in torture on the table 
where he signed his death-warrants, in the 
very blue coat that made him conspicuous 
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when he attempted to re-enthrone the Deity, 
what a lesson he furnishes to infidel man to 
remotest generations. But this was not all; 
the guillotine, which had been removed, was 
rolled back to the “* Place de Revolution,” so 
that he and his companions might perish on the 
very spot where they themselves had witnessed 
so many executions of their own commanding. 
Led by my own feelings, I slowly wandered 
back to the Place de Revolution to witness in 
imagination the closing up of the great trage- 
dy. As Robespierre ascended the scaffold the 
blood burst through the bandages that covered 
his jaw, and his forehead became ghastly pale. 
Curses and imprecations smote his ear, and 
one woman, breaking through the crowd, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Murderer of all my kindred, your 
agony fills me with joy; descend to hell, co- 
vered with the curses of every mother in 
France!” As the executioner tore the band- 
age from his face, the under jaw fell on his 
breast, and he uttered a yell of terror that 
froze every heart that heard it with horror. 
The last sounds that fell on his dying ear 
were shouts of joy that the tyrant was fallen. 


The people wept in joy, when they saw that » 
the monsters that had sunk France in blood 


were no more, and crowded round the scaffold 
embracing each other in transport. 
man came up to the lifeless body of Robespierre, 


and after gazing in silence on it forsome time, « 


said, in solemn accents, “‘ Yes, Robespierre, 
thereisa God’? Tuere 1s a Gop! was the 
shriek France sent up from round that scaf- 


fold, and its echo has not since died away on $ 


the nations of Europe, and shall not till re- 
motest time—for ever uttering in the ears of 
the infidel ruler, “* Beware !” 

I have gone over these scenes of the revolu- 


tion just as they were suggested to meas I ° 


looked on the places where they occurred. I 
never before was so impressed with the truth, 
that an irreligious nation cannot long survive 
as such. Especially in a republican govern- 
ment, where physical force is almost power- 
less, and moral means, or none, can restrain 
the passions of men, will the removal of reli- 
gious restraints end in utter anarchy. Men 
governing themselves are apt to suppose they 
can make Divine laws as well as human, and 
adopt the blasphemous sentiment “ vor populi, 
vox Dei,” a sentiment which, long acted upon, 
will bury the brightest republic that ever rose 
to cheer the heart of man. Rulers may try 
the experiment of ruling without a God, if 
they like, but the nation will eventually 
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whisper above their forms, “ There is q 
God !” 

It was a relief, after I had gone over the 
localities of the revolution, to throw the 
subject entirely from my mind and dwell on 
the more pleasing scenes of Paris, at least 
those that did not call up such deeds of horror. 
No one visits Paris without going to the Hote! 
des Invalides. This, it is well known, is the 
home of the old soldiers of Bonaparte. The poor 
and disabled fragments of his mighty legions 
rest here, at last, in peace. It was a bright 
summer evening, just at sunset, that I strolled 
over the Seine to this magnificent edifice. As 
I entered the outward gate into the yard, I saw 
the bowed and crippled veterans, in their old 
uniforms, limping around among the cannon 
that lay stretching their lazy length along 
ground—the spoils of Napoleon’s victories. | 
saw one beautiful gun, covered with bas reliefs 
and sculptured in almost every part with the 
greatest skill. As I stood looking on it, a 
soldier came up on crutches, appearing as if he 
were willing to satisfy my curiosity. I asked 
him where that cannon was taken. He 
replied, from Venice, and, if I remember right, 
added that it was a royal piece. I asked him 
if he ever saw Bonaparte. ‘Oh, yes,” he 
replied, “I have seen him in battle.” He 
spoke with the greatest affection of his old 
emperor, and I saw that even in death Napo- 
leon held the same sway over the affections of 
his soldiers, he was accustomed to wield in the 
day of his power. Sacrificing his men with 
reckless prodigality, they nevertheless clung 
to him with the greatest devotion. As | 
strolled into the inner court, and looked on 
the place where the ashes of the conqueror 
slept, I could not but be impressed with the 
scene. The sun had gone down over the 
plains of France, and the dimness of twilight 
was already gathering over this sombre build- 
ing. I wasalone, near the tomb of the mighty 
dead. Condemn as we may the character 0! 
Napoleon, and -vho does not ?—read the record 
an outraged world has written against him, till 
he stands a criminal before heaven and earth, 
still, one cannot find himself beside the form 
that once shook Europe with its tread, with- 
out the profoundest emotions. But the arm 
that ruled the world lies stil], and the thought- 
ful forehead on which nations gazed to read 
their destiny, is now only a withered seul, 
and the bosom that was the home of such wild 
ambition, is full of ashes. 
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‘ Napoleon ! years ago and that great word 
Compact of human breath, in hate, and dread, 
And exultation skied us overhead— 

An atmosphere, whose lightning was the sword 

Scathing the cedars of the world drawn down 

In burnings, by the metal of a crown. 


“Napoleon! foemen, while they cursed that 
name, 


Shook at theirown curse; and while others 
bore 
Its sound as of a trumpet, on before, 
Brow fronted legions followed, sure of fame ; 
And dying men, from trampled battle-rods, 
Near their last silence, uttered it for God's. 


“ Napoleon! sages, with high foreheads drooped, 
Did use it for a problem, children small 
Leapt up as hearing in’t their manhood’s call: 
Priests blessed it, from their altars over-stooped 
By meek-eyed Christs; and widows, with a 
moan, 
Breathed it, when questioned why they sate 
alone. 
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“ Napoleon! ’twas « name lifted high ! 
It met at last God’s thunder, sent to clear 
Our compassing and covering atmosphere, 
And opens a clear sight, beyond the sky, 
Of Supremeempire! This of earth’s wasdone— 
And kings crept out again to feel the sun.” 


The grave is a reckless leveller, and he who 
** met at last God’s thunder,” is only one of 
the thousands he left on his battle-fields. His 
fierce onsets, and terrible passages, and wast- 
ing carnage, and W aterloo defeats are all over. 
Crumbling back to dust amid a few old sol- 
diers, left as'a mockery of the magnificent 
legions he was wont to lead to battle, he reads 
a silent, most impressive lesson on ambition 
to the world. I turned away in the deepening 
twilight, feeling that | would not sleep in Bona- 
parte’s grave for Bonaparte’s fame. Yet he 
still exerts a wonderful influence over the 
French people, and keeps alive, by his very 
tomb, the remembrance of Waterloo and the 
hatred of the English. 


THE PURPLE PETUNIA.* 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 


BY E. G. WHEELER, M. D. 


Tur systematic name of this plant is Petunia 
purpurea, or violata. Its generic name is from 
Petun, the name of tobacco in Brazil: so 
named on account of the resemblance the blos- 
soms bear to those of tobacco. Class Pentan- 
dria—Order Monogynia. 

* Generic Character.—Segments of the calyx 
foliaceous, spatulate. Corolla with a short 
tube, and a dilated, rather unequal limb. Sta- 
mens unequal, enclosed. 

* Specific Character.—Prostrate, clothed with 
clammy hairs or down. Leaves ovate, on 
short petioles, acute. Corolla ventricose, with 
ovate, acutesegments. Flowers solitary, axil- 
lary, pedunculate.”t 


* For the history, &c., of the Petunia, we are 
principally indebted to the kind attentions of Mr. 
Dunlap, the distinguished florist at No. 635 
Broadway, and to Mrs. Loudon’s excellent work, 
entitled the “ Ladies’ Flower-Garden.” 

+ G. Don. 


Or , 


Geography.—Indigenous to South America, 
but now cultivated in gardens throughout 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Properties.—It is not known to possess any 
medicinal virtues—its value consisting entirely 
in the beauty of its flowers. 

Remarks.—This plant possesses the merit of 
having become a great favorite ina short time. 
In the autumn of 1830, Mr. Tweedie, a bo- 
tanical collector, discovered it growing on the 
banks of the river Uruguay, and sent seeds of 
it to the Botanic Garden at Glasgow. These 
seeds produced vigorous plants which blos- 
somed in July of the following year, and it 
was soon after delineated in the Botanical 
Magazine under the name of Salprglosszs inte- 
grifolia. As it was found to propagate readi- 
ly, both by cuttings and seeds, it soon spread 
over England and gained general admiration. 

It flourishes equally well in the green-house 
or in the open air. Its roots are very fine and 
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hair-like, and calculated for striking into a 
light, loose soil only.. The Petunia must be 
kept sufficiently moist, without being suffered 
to get too wet; therefore, when it is cultivated 
in pots, there should be no saucers attached. 
If allowed plenty of light and air, together 
with a proper degree of heat and moisture, 
and the requisite soil, it may be trained in any 
form that chances to please the taste of the 
grower, and will be sure to reward him with 
a profusion of rich, dark purple flowers. It 
may be trained against a trellis or wire frame, 
which it will soon cover. It is now, how- 
ever, more commonly. planted in beds in the 
garden, VW" hen it is to be used for covering a 
bed in a geometrical flower-garden, the seeds 
are generally sown in autumn, or early in 
February, and the young plants are kept in 
pots till they are ready for planting out, in 
May: Soon after they are planted the blos- 
soms begin to appear, and as the old ones fall 
off, fresh ones expand, so that the bed con- 
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tinues to present a splendid mass of the richest 
purple, from May or June, till chill November. 
like a “‘ Destroying Angel,” cuts down our fair, 
yet fragile flower, and causes it to be number- 
ed with the things that have been. 

There are many varieties and hybrids of this 
species, as new kinds are raised every year 
from the seeds, and as it is found to hybridize 
freely with the white Petunia, or “ Marvel of 
Peru,” as it is commonly called—a species 
which was discovered in 1823 near the mouth 
of the Rio dela Plate. One of these varieties 
produces large, pale lilac flowers which are 
very fragrant ; another (the Petunia Splendens) 
has blossoms of a rich, dark crimson shade of 
purple. All the Petunias are of easy culture, 
and merely require that their seed should be 
scattered on any common garden soil, in order 
to grow and blossom freely, and yet no plant 
more abundantly repays the florist for his 
care. 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 


BY MISS MINERVA CATLIN. 


Tue dim old forest! whata breathless hush 
Reigns through its dark domains, unbroken all, 
Save when some sudden gust starts up and sweeps 
In dreary pauses through its gloomy aisles, 
Waking a whisper from the yellow leaves 
That rustle to its tread—a low, sweet tone 
So passing brief we pause to list again, 

Half doubting if a sound were there. 


Or chance 


The timid squirrel from his hole peeps out, 

Lured by the welcome fall of dropping nuts, 

Yet starts at the light note his steps hath waked. 
The busy year hath woven of the leaves— 

Pale, withered leaves that fill the hollows round— 
An annual offering at the shrine of death, 

And cast on every tomb a faded wreath. 

Thy halls are desolate, thou Ancient Wood ! 

And o’er thy children’s graves wild winds and storms 
Hold frequent revel ; yet a spirit harp 

Is hanging on thy rude, forsaken walls, 

W hose echo-tones call up the buried past, 
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And tell the dreamer of the life that was; 
And softly floating round on Fancy’s ear 
Come sounds, familiar sounds, that were to thee 
As household words to the fond heart. 
The dance, 

The song uncultured, and the social cheer— 
The simple prayer of nature’s worshippers— 
A thousand sounds, with peace and pleasure rife, 
Are swelling through thy rude deserted dome, 
As though the hand of time were yielding back 
These long-lost treasures to thy trust again. 
Thy dim old palaces, unlighted long, 
A thousand fires illume, and Beauty glides, 
With Eden-form, amid her bowers again— 
It is a transient vision fleet and fair, 
The song, the dance, the council-flame, the chase, 
And all that spake of joyous life, hath passed, 
With the proud glory of thy free-born sons— 
Lone cemetery of a fallen race ! 
The silent forest, with its mighty hosts 
Of gloomy trees, that stand in sullen pomp, 
And lift their stately foreheads to the sky, 
Till the blue tinted clouds above them curl, 
An azure-tissued veil of woven light, 
And rain-bow hues. 

*Tis beautiful, at morn, 
Or noon, or holy even-tide when stars 
With burning eyes gleam through the blue above ; 
And the young moon streams softly down, to sit 
Beneath its dim arcades, and feel my heart 
Beat calm and still, as feverish day-dreams fade, 
And better feelings tune the Spirit's harp. 
There is a pleasant murmur as of prayer, 
W hen the light breezes touch the leaves’ soft lips, 
That bids the heart forget its baser thoughts, 
And the spirit upward to its God. 
As the lone forest ’mid its silent tombs, 
Still lifts its arms above, and on its brow 
The sunbeam wears—so I, when the cold grave 
Hath closed above the heart’s warm hopes, would look, 
With steadfast faith and prayer, on high, and see 
A fadeless treasure in the smile of Heaven. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN THE CITY. 


BY A CITY CLERGYMAN, 


Tuose who learn life in the city from these 
sketches, must form a sad opinion of it. I 
have told only tales of sorrow, the *‘ shadows” 
of life; while the picture has had no “lights” 
to gladden it. Well, there is a bright side to 
it, and I could in the circle of my acquaint- 
ance find stories to tell you that are full of 
what the world calls “ good ;” and the reci- 
tals of which will waken pleasant feelings in 
the breast. 

There is Simon W ilson—nobody will know 
him by that name, and as my sketch is from 
the life, I choose to hide his other under this 
—when I was a boy, up in the country, Simon 
was a boy too—a cow-boy ; on the farm which 
his master worked, Simon was kept as the boy 
of all work, running of errands, bringing in 
wood, ‘* putting out” the horses, and all those 
little odds and ends of things that the regular 
hands could not see to, were left for him. Of 
course, he was ordered about by every one, 
from the milk-maid, who made him wait on 
her whenever she caught him idle, up to the 
rough farmer, who kicked him whenever he 
found him standing still. Simon had a hard 
time of it on that farm, and often, when going 
to bed in a cold garret, where the snow blew 
thick and fast through the cracks upon his 
scant bed-clothes, he wished that he might get 
away from that farm and do something for 
himself. And when the harsh voice of the 
old farmer startled him from his slumbers in 
the grey of the morning, and Simon heard 
him crying at the foot of the stairs, ** Hullo! 
there, you lazy rascal, if you don’t make haste 
and come down, I'll help you,” the shivering 
lad wished, from the bottom of his heart, that 
he could find some way of escape from the 
miserable fate to which he was doomed. 

The farmer was in the habit of driving cat- 
tle to market, and on one occasion being short 
of a hand to help, he told Simon to brush up and 
come along. It wasa short operation for him 
to brush up—his best was a poor afiair—but he 
was in ecstasy at the thought of getting off from 
thefarm into the world, and. he was very soon 
rigged for the journey. And a rougher look- 
ing drover never stopped at Bull’s Head than 
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Simon Wilson, when, for the first time, he 
made his entry into the city of New York, in 
the rear of some three hundred cattle, which 
the farmer was bringing to market. A wag 
at the tavern was struck with the uncouth ap- 
pearance of the youth, and determined to have 
a joke at his expense. 

“IT say, my boy,” said the wag, “ what 
would you be willing to work for by the day ”” 

Simon thought he had found something to 
do, and that the great object of his hopes and 
thoughts while driving his cattle from Dutchess 
county was about to be realized. “ Waal,” 
said he, “I ain’t partikeler, most anything you 
are a mind to give. I don’t like farming, and 
I thought as how I'd come down to York and 
see what there was a going on. 
and 1 ’}] agree about the wages.” 

“Very well,” «said the wag, “I'll tell you 
what I want you todo. You may go out into 
the yard and stand there for the cattle to rest 
against, You are just about rough enough for 
that.” 

Now that is not a very refined joke, I admit, 
and rather too coarse for these pages, but it 
saves me time in giving the reader an idea of 
the outer man of our Simon when he first came 
into these parts. The boys laughed at him 
as he sauntered about the streets, but philo- 
sopher as he was, he paid no attention to them. 
His head was at work. Here was the place 
for business. He saw it at a glance, and 
scratching his carrotty head, he thought of 
ways and means to get into the great market- 
house and run his chance with the rest. ‘!- 
mon returned to the farm with his master, in 
the course of a few days, resolved to be a man. 
He would show himself trustworthy, and then 
he would be trusted. By and by something 
would turn up, and he would seize upon it to 
improve his situation, but while he was here, 
he would do the best he could for his employ- 
er. .This was in the spirit of the Scripture, 
that speaks of him who is faithful in a little 
being faithful alsoim much. His master saw 
the change that had come over the boy, ani 
was pleased to encouragé him. He entrusted 
him with mote and more, of his business; 
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sending him to the village to make small pur- 
chases when they were necessary, and some 
months afterwards, he actually dispatched 
Simon to the city with a small drove of cat- 
tle. Had the boy been suddenly made Presi- 
dent of the United States, he could scarcely 
lave been more sensible of the responsibility 
resting upon him. And he performed his duty 
faithfully, and returned home to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship. The farmer was 
highly gratified with the promptness and busi- 
ness-tact of the young man, and graduaily 
committed more and more of his business to 
his hands, until, when Simon came of age, 
and he was now able to choose for himself 
where he would go, the farmer was willing to 
give him any wages he might name, if Simon 
would only consent to remain and superintend 
his affairs. But the young man thought of 
the city, and after a few months’ labor on the 
farm to earn something with which to start in 
business, he came down to New York, on 
joot, with a bundle of clothes tied up in a cot- 
ton pocket-handkerehief, slung over his shoul- 
der on a stick. He was rather unsuccessful 
at first in finding employment; his rustic ap- 
pearance being against him, and he was finally 
under the necessity of engaging as a hand on 
a North River sloop. He was soon the master 
It was nota very long time before 
he was the owner of a sloop. 


ofa sloop. 
It was a short 
step from a sloop to a steamboat, and Simon 
WV ilsom invested his earnings in that business. 
He was successful. Keeping his eyes wide 
open, attending constantly to business, and 
fulfilling his engagements so strictly that his 
word was as good as his bond, he rose to dis- 
tinction in his line. He went ashore to at- 
tend to matters there, while his rapidly accu- 
mulating property was employed on the water. 
Simon Wilson became known on ’Change. 
He began to dabble in stocks. Prudent, cool, 
even cunning at times, he bought and sold at 
the very nick of time, and his wealth rolled in 
like a flood. 

Yesterday I was walking up Broadway, and 
a splendid carriage, drawn by elegant bays, 
drew up at Stewart’s; a couple of delicate 
girls stepped out as daintily, while the liveried 
footman held the door, as if their pretty feet 
had never been upon the ground in the world, 
and as they tripped by me, I perceived they 
were Simon’s daughters! Yes, there they 
were. Simon married shortly after he was 
fairly started in business, and now keeps his 
carriage ; lives in great style in the upper part 
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of the city; rides down pretty much every 
day ; and in very pleasant weather you may 
see these two girls, fifteen and seventeen, or 
thereabouts, lolling in the luxurious carriage, 
as much at ease as if they had been born with 
a silver spoon in their mouths. Happy Simon ! 
my young readers will say. And the Psalm- 
ist said, Men will praise thee when thou doest 
well by thyself. 

And yet I have a private notion that you are 
mistaken, my innocent reader. Simon was 
not happy, I admit it, when he did “ chores ” 
for the farmer in Duchess ; but he might have 
been and ought to have been; and had he kept 
on at the old business, and settled in that 
neighborhood, and lived and labored in the 
free, rough country of his birth and childhood, 
he would have been a happier man than he ever 
has been since. He has never slept so sound- 
ly here in his handsome mansion as he did in 
the farmer’s garret: he wakes oftener in the 
nightthan he did then, and rolls over, think- 
ing of his stocks and steamboats; and many 
a time he has sighed after the rustic pleasures 
of that farmer life, sweeter to the heart and 
longer to be loved and remembered, than those 
more brilliant and costly which gold has got 
him in this proud city. And then Simon, and 
Simon’s wile, and Simon’s daughters find that 
his wealth will not bring him into that first 
society, that wealthy men, and wealthy men’s 
wives and daughters (more than their fathers 
and husband) wish for, and cannot be happy 
without. . In this democratic country of ours, 
as soon as a man gets money enough to keep 
a carriage and live without work, he claims to 
belong to the upper classes, and it is no small 
drop of gall in his cup if this very natural 
claim is called in question. But it takes more 
than money to make a gentleman, and there- 
fore not a few of our “ fellow-citizens ” have 
to put up with the zaconvenrences of that posi- 
tion which worth, education, and manners, or 
want of all, have made them fit for, while they 
look up with envy and ill-concealed mortifica- 
tion at the loftier heights to which they would 
gladly, but cannot, attain. The full equality 
that reigns in the country, is one of the great- 
est comforts of society there. Nobody looks 
up to anybody. An evening party is made up 
of the neighbors, and none are excluded be- 
cause they are not good enough society! 
“Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be 
wise,” and surely, knowing nothing of the 
artificial distinctions of life, the plain people 
in Simon Wilson’s sphere, when Simon was 
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a boy, were happier far than Simon or his 
neighbors in the upper end of Broadway. If 
this opinion is called in question by any of 
the readers of these sketches, I shall not argue 
the matter with them. I speak from observa- 
tion, and if there are not more heart-aches and 


head-aches here in this proud city than in the « 


green valleys of the river counties, then have I 
lived in both to little purpose, 
on every face you meet, and you meet so 
many faces daily, that the very sight of them 
is bewildering, and itis a relief to turn from 
studying physiognomy, as you walk, to mine- 
ralogy among the paving-stones. 


Tue BarBer Broker. 


There, I just passed a “‘ gentleman of color ;” 


he walked with the air of a man; and his ; 


very step seemed to say that he was somebody. 
Would you like to hear a word of his histo- 
ry, to know what there is in that man to mark 
him from his fellows, and make him worth a 
place in these chronicles of Gotham? A few 


years ago he was a barber in Nassau street; a > 


steady, industrious man, and having made a 
little money, he invested it successfully, and 


his little grew to more, till he shut up his bar- 


ber-shop and went into trade. He went to the 


West Indies as super-cargo of a vessel, the ? 


most of the freight being his own, and here 
he was quite as successful in his operations 
as he was at home. His property was speedi- 
ly doubled, and he spread his sails for still 
wider business, till he became a well-known 
trader. He left the seas and set up in Wall 
street, and now deals in stocks, and in his 
line now commands the respect and confidence 
of his fellow-men. 
isin business now, but I meet him occasionally, 
as I did yesterday, in Broadway, and it is 


with feelings of pleasure that I observe one > 


of this race, who has succeeded by honest in- 


dustry and perseverance in so far subduing the | 


prejudices of the community, that he has been 
enabled to rise above the condition of his 
class and make something of himself. I have 
always felt a deep interest in these colored 
people. It seems hard that they should be 
shut out of the avenues to wealth, and honor, 
and usefulness, and their souls must be ground 
down by the oppression of caste, as if the 
bonds were on their necks. I was in a bar- 
ber’s-shop a few months ago, and I said to the 
man who was shaving me, ‘‘ Do you send 
your children to school ?” 

“Oh, no,” said he; “why should I send 
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them to school ? They will pick up enough 
learning for my business, and they can never 
be anything more than barbers.” 

I felt sorry for him, and to give him some 


, consolation I added, “ but education wil] make 


them happier even if they never follow any 
any other employment.” 

The barber sighed, and remarked with evi- 
dent pain, ** You have touched the sore spot 
exactly. If I do not give them education, they 
will be contented as barbers, and in a measure 
as happy as men in their line ; but if they had 
learning they would never be satisfied here, 


; and would therefore be more miserable than ii 


left in their ignorance.” 
There was reason and truth in these melan- 


choly remarks, and I saw the poor fellow {elf 


what he said. Again I might recite the line, 


“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


Knowledge may make a man discontented, 
and unless it may be made available to increase 
his present, or prospective usefulness or hap- 
piness, you can hardly expect that he will 
make any great effort to secure it for himseli 
or his children. 

A strange world this is, we live in, and its 
ups and downs are so sudden and singular, 
that he is a fool who makes calculations upon 
anything here as if it were sure to stahd. | 
know of nothing in this world that men 
make (but the pyramids) that is worth calling 
substantial, and the pyramids will not stand 
for ever. Fortunes are made suddenly here, 
it is true, and often lost as suddenly. The 
Great Britain steamer arrived a day or two 
ago with news that the crops had failed in 
England, and the price of flour went up in an 
instant; a few men making thousands of do!- 
lars by the operations of a single day. A 
speck of a war cloud in the horizon wil) sink 
the price of stocks, and strip away the gilded 
hopes of the speculator. These are the changes 
of the hour. But there are many who take a 
slower and a surer road to wealth and plea- 
sure, and they sometimes find what they 
seek, and having amassed a “ handsome pro- 
perty,” retire to enjoy it in the shades of rural 
life. Others again make their way to wealth, 
by the heart, a queer path to be sure, and 
who knows what it means. There is a lady 
who went to the district school with me in the 
country, twenty years ago. She was the 
daughter of poor, but very respectable p% 
rents, and they had connezions living in New 
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York, and when Isabella was old enough to 
go from home visiting, she came to the city 
to make a visit. Her fresh, full-blown beau- 
ty, like one of our mountain roses, drew many 
an eye after her as she made her first appear- 
ance in society ; and not many months elapsed 
before she had the offer of the hand of one of 
the most promising young merchants in Pearl 
street. She married him; he had no care for 
money wth a wile, as he was making enough 
without, and so they married for pure love. 
Why should they not? And now my old 
school-mate Isabel, her husband having been 
in successful business twenty years, is at the 
head of a fine establishment, with servants 
and horses at her command, her princely man- 
sion up-town is furnished in splendid style, 
and as she presses her elegant carpets, and 
catches a glimpse of herself in a thousand dol- 
lar pier-glass on the wall, she can scarcely be- 
lieve that it is the same Icabel, that used to 
climb the rail-fences with me when we went 
to pick blackberries. And it is not the same 
Isabel; a change, and to me a sad one, has 
come over the playmate of my youth; she 
does not know tbe friends of her childhood, 
or at least my plain black dress is an effectual 
disguise when I meet her in Broadway ; and 
if she has forgotten me, her memory must 
have suffered. 


Tue Spanish Generaw’s Winow. 


But I met with an incident recently, that so 
completely illustrates the uncertainty of this 
world, and the vanity of trusting in wealth 
for permanent enjoyment, that I will tell it 
here, instead of moralizing on the general sub- 
ject; for I have found that the most of readers 
prefer to have the story, and then they will 
make reflections to suit themselves, but if they 
are treated to the reflections without the story, 
they are apt to do without both. 

In the year 1800, that is, just forty-five 
years ago, as a very little arithmetic sufficeth 
to make apparent, Julia Bell was at work in a 
small fancy-shop in New York city. This is 
a very matter-of-fact way of introducing the 
story, but the rest is in keeping with it. She 
was from the country, and had come here, not 
to visit, but to work. The child of poor 
parents in New Jersey, she had been left an 
orphan at an early age, and thrown upon the 
charity of a heartless world. So we call the 
world; and yet it is not heartlessness that builds 
a home for the orphan, and makes comfortable 
provision for the poor. There was not such 
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systematic provision made at the time that 
Julia had need of it, but when she was de- 
prived of her natural protectors there were 
those who took an interest in her, and when 
she was old enough to do something for her- 
self, they tried to find her a place. She was 
too delicate a frame to do house-work, and 
there was a neatness of manner and readi- 
ness to do whatever she put her hand to, that 
led those who had the charge of her to think 
of putting her at a trade. This was what it 
was called in the country, and yet it sounds 
somewhat coarse when applied to the labor of 
tender hands. It was this that led her guar- 
dians to look after a situation for her in New 
York, and here she was brought and bound 
till she was eighteen. Julia was in her six- 
teenth year when she sat down at her work 
in the shop, in the midst of a dozen girls 
who had been familiar with the city, the most 
of them, all their lives. I have not said that 
Julia wasa beauty. Shedid not know it herself, 
but the instant she entered the scene of her 
labors, every one who saw her knew it, 
and marked her accordingly. It is one of the 
worst features that I ever saw in the charac- 
ters of young women that they are envious 
of one another’s good looks! I have noticed 
it in schools, in families, and wherever young 
ladies gather, that whereas wit, talent, accom- 
plishment will extort admiration and praise 
from the companions of her who possesses 
one or all of them, beauty begets envy. Not 
always, for sometimes good nature will dis- 
arm and expel it; but ft is a very common 
thing, and was certainly a fact when Julia 
Bell, in the bloom of youthful loveliness, ra- 
diant with health, and yet slightly paled with 
anxiety and fear, was brought into the shop 
among these girls and took her seat at work. 
A slight titter passed around, and significant 
winks and tosses of the head were inter- 
changed, as the thought struck each of them 
that the handsomest girl in the room was the 
one that had just come. 

Julia Bell, the orphan girl, the child of the 
public, a poor-house girl, is now at service. 
Days of weariness were before her; and her 
support, the food that she must have, and her 
clothing, was to be her only pay for years of 
toil. But Julia had a cheerful heart, and it 
shone in her sweet face, like the smile of a 
spring morning, and she went to her work to 
make herself useful, as if a fortune were in 
prospect as the reward of her industry. Such 
a girl could scarcely fail to make friends of 
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ali who knew her. Overflowing good nature 
melted and won the hearts of her shop-mates, 
while her skill and faithfulness. soon showed 
her employers that she was one of a thousand. 
Julia had not been more than eighteen months 
in the city, whert the mistress of the establish- 
ment promoted her to the more responsible and 
attractive duty of selling the goods in the front 
store. This was an era in her life. She had 
been in the little back room at work, and up 
stairs to sleep, day after day, with scarcely an 
hour in one of them, but Sunday, for air and 
exercise, and she had, time and again, sighed 
for something to do, that would bring her 
into contact, if not communion, with the 
world. There is a gift of gracefulness as 
well as beauty, that nature sometimes bestows, 
and of a truth our Julia Bell seemed to have 
been a favorite with nature in the distribution 
of these gifts. She had the air of one born 
to please. This seemed not to be, how could 
it be, the result of imitation, for what had she 
seen of the world? It was natural to her, 
and all the more winning and striking because 
it was no effort. Her words, her smile, her 
motions, were nature in her sweetest forms, 
and many were the observations made by per- 
sons of birth and fortune, upon the face and 
manners of the handsome shop-girl. Yet all 
unconscious was Julia, ail this time, that 
others were better pleased with her than with 
her companions, It was all the comfort the 
poor girl had, to try and make herself agree- 
able, and surely she was to be commended for 
seeking it in such an innocent way. And as 
Julia’s appearance was now a source of profit 
to the establishment, for not a few were drawn 
to the store by the remarks of those who had 
been there and seen her, Julia found her means 
increased to make more of a show, for the 
lady-proprietor found her account in setting 
off the charms -of her head-clerk to the best 
advantage. 

Among a party of ladies and gentlemen that 
one day dropped in at the store, for there were 
not so many fancy stores in Broadway forty- 
five years ago as there are now, and crowds 
in the most fashionable of the few were not 
uncommon, was a Spanish officer, whose fan- 
cy was more taken with Julia’s beauty than 
with anything that he saw for sale He spoke 
of her as they left the store and his gay friends 
laughed at him, and rallied him for being sud- 
denly smitten with a shop-girl. The spirited 
officer took offence at their raillery, and pro- 
mised himself that he would go and see her 
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again, more because he had been laughe at 
about her, than for any reason that he could 
assign.. It was easy to find an excuse, and 
the next day he wanted something in the fancy 
line, and the next day he had occasion to go 
for something else, and he soon became a re- 
gular customer, whose calls were expected. 
He was fairly taken, and the proud spirit of a 
Spaniard yielded to the charms of a poor but 
beautiful maiden, whose simple gracefulness 
of manners pleased him more than all the 
dark-eyed beauties he had ever seen in the 
Peninsula. He was a youth of fortune, and 
was now across the ocean to see the world: 
the thought was very easy to him that he 
could carry off this girl as a prize, and that in 
his own country no one would know her ori- 
gin, while her beauty would be her passport, 
and his sword would secure for her the posi- 
tion she deserved, if it should ever be ques- 
tioned for an instant. I have no gift.{for tell- 
ing love-stories, and therefore I pass over in 
silence, leaving the ready reader to imagine, 
the ways and the means by which the Span- 
iard managed to make himself acquainted 
with Julia Bell; nor shail I pause to tell you 
how she was naturally disposed to listen to 
the tale that he breathed into her fascinated 
ear. She was now nearly eighteen, a few 
weeks more and she could decide for herself, 
as to her heart orher hand. The weeks were 
soon by, Julia was herself again, and it is not 
to be wondered at, that she preferred the daz- 
zling prospects which were held out to her by 
the young Spaniard, to the less romantic and 
dull realities of imprisonment for life with 
hard labor in the city. She married him, and 
went to Spain with him, and there shone as a 
star of the first magnitude among the grandees 
of the land. There was nota pleasure that 
wealth could buy which was not hers; not a 
luxury to be longed for but was flung into he: 
lap with a free hand, by her indulgent lord o 
a husband, It was indeed a new world to tlie 
orphan-girl of Jersey. The vision of fairy- 
land could not be more unreal to her eyes, thai 
the magnificence in which she revelled, and 
if the unbounded love of her husband, who 
was as proud of her as if she had been a prin- 
cess, and her fartune a mine of gold, could 
have made her happy, she would have been 
in Paradise. 

Spain is and was a theatre of revolutions. 
Julia had cast her lot with one who was on 
the top of the wave, now borne on to power 
and fortune by the tide of events, but the next 
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wave might sweep him to utter ruin. So it ; ** You have seen better days, Madam ?” 


was. The fickle multitude, tired of the idol 
of the day, had dethroned him, and with the 
party were stranded the hopes and fortunes of 
our young officer. Nor was this the worst of 
She had his heart and could she 
have had him, they might have borne the 
reverses together, and fought on in hope of 
better times. But he fell on the battle-field, 
and she suddenly found herself the widow of 
an officer who was on the defeated side, and 
therefore a rebel and conspirator: his estates 
were seized upon, and she was compelled to 
fiy with what little personal property, money, 
her wardrobe, &c., she could in 
a moment lay her hands on, and making the 
best of her way to this country, she arrived in 
New York after an absence of nearly twenty 
years, almost as destitute as when she first 
caine to the city from New Jersey. But she had 
resources within herself, a will to do, and with 
heroic courage she resolved to go to work: 
trusting in Providence, and helping herself as 
well as she could. For years she managed to 
earn a decent support, and making a few 
iriends whose kindness she often experienced 


it for Julia. 


ewels, 


when her strength was inadequate for the bur- 


dens she had assumed, she rubbed along By 
and by the infirmities of age overtook her ; the 
friends whom she had found, died, removed, 
or jorgot her, and old folks are not apt to make 
new iriends: her scanty means became still 
more scanty, and at last she was reduced to 
actual want. What was to be her fate? 
Must she starve in the midst of plenty ? Shall 
a city like this allow an old lady to die for 
want of food? Very likely she would have 
perished thus but for the heavenly charity of 
a band of females, who had formed an asso- 
ciation to seek for objects on whom to expend 
their alms. These pious ladies, in their walks 
of mercy, found her, confined to her bed, such 
as it was, with sickness, hunger, and old age : 
they supplied her immediate wants, and under 
the sunshine of their kindness she revived. 
Health and some strength came back, and she 
was able to be up again. But they could not 
sustain her without aid from the public chari- 
ties, and were reluctantly obliged to entrust her 
case “ to the proper authorities.” 

It was in a“ house for the poor” that I 
found her. It is not more than six months 
since I saw her there. A few of the facts in 
her remarkable history were mentioned to me 
by a visitor who had been familiar with them, 
and I said to her: 
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“ O, yes, sir,” she replied, “I used to ride 
in my coach and four,” and her eyes lighted 
up with ardor at the thought of what she had 
been, for Julia Bell always looked on the 
bright side of things. 

«1 hope you are enabled,” said I, ‘to say 
with one of old, The Lord gave, and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” But I had not touched the right chord. 
The old woman had never honored God in her 
prosperity, and now that the cold and cheer- 
less winds of adversity were howling around 
her, she found no peace in believing in the 
widow’s friend. I urged her to seek the 
Lord, even in the last days of her pilgrimage, 
and assured her that in Him she would find 
more satisfying and enduring joy than the 
brightest earthly scenes had ever shed upon 
her path. 

But the heart was cold and hard. Sensi- 
bility itself had died within her, and I suppose 
she has by this time gone to try one more 
change, and that the last. Such is the story 
of the Spanish General’s Widow: nothing 
of incident in it,and no effort at description 
to set it off; but it isa picture of life as it 
is, and as such it comes within my plan to 
tell it. 

I said’ it was a strange world we live in. 
Its changes are sudden sometimes, terrible 
oiten. ‘ There is nothing true but heaven.” 
I know it, and could not doubt it if I should 
try. 
in any one street of business, and recall the 
names that were there twenty years ago, it 
seems as if a pestilence must have swept the 
old inhabitants off, and a new generation had 
arisen to take their places. Men of business 
haye often made the same remark to me re- 
specting the changes that are taking place in 
their ranks, and I can see it going on from 
year to year. There is sadness in the sight 
and in the thought. 

And yet, aiter all, what are riches and po- 
verty, what is the pleasure and honor that 
wealth can purchase, what is the pain the 
want of it will cause, compared with the in- 
heritance that awaits us just ahead. Here we 
live bat for another life, and that life is end- 
less. We lay up riches, and die before we 
enjoy them. We live a few years here w ith- 
out them, and die to become the joint inherit- 
ors of realms of glory. It is the character we 
bear that seals the title deeds to bliss or wo 
hereafter. What will it matter fifty years 


As I look along the signs of the stores 
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hence to you, Mr. Simon Wilson, that you 
were the richest man on ’Change to-day? 
Suppose you make your bed of bank-bills, and 
sleep under a canopy of gold, and shine with 
diamonds, will your wealth buy peace of con- 
science ina dying hour, or a drop of water 
when the last ray of hope has been shut from 
the cavern of despair. You will forget your 
sumptuous living, and splendid equipage, and 
costly furniture, when the last fire burns up 
the earth, and the elements melt with fervent 
heat. These are things of to-day only. Eter- 
nity is before you! You are to live for ever: 
to feel as tenderly the power of pleasure or of 
pain, as when now you hear of the sudden 
rise of your town-lots, or feel a sharp knife 
piercing your flesh. Exquisite joy or misery 
j3 to be your portion, Simon Wilson, world 
without end! And who is more insane than 
you, if you make gold your god and worship 
ita few years only, and then, then, Simon, 
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leave it all, and spend erernrry in tears of 
bitter, vain regret. 

My philosophy has a future life to spend 
itself upon. I believe in a world to come. 
And that world is to be a world without 
change. As we enter upon it, we shall con- 
tinue for ever and ever, only that we shall go 
onward in the line of progress which we com- 
mence. That is the world for me. This is so 
short, so uncertain, so unsatisfying that | 
mean to use it only as a means to an end. It 
shall serve asa school in which we shall be 
trained for the next; when that comes, and 
He who put us here in this training process 
will say the glad words, ‘“‘ Come up hither,” 
I will be glad to leave all below and enter on 
that which he hath prepared for those that 
love him. I will not fret at losses, or repine 
at poverty, or murmer at swift reverses; it 
will all be right hereafter, and I shall rejoice 
in it then, if not before. 


THE NATIVITY. 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Hat, O day! whose glorious sun 
Once arose above the spot, 

W here the high and holy One 
Came to share a human lot: 


W here the heavenly Prince of Peace 
Lay upon his humble bed, 

He whose kingdom shall not cease, 
He whose praise shall ever spread. 


Unto us a child is born; 

Unto us an heir is given. 
Cease your weeping, ye who mourn ; 

He hath brought you hope and heaven. 
Not upon His dazzling throne, 
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Not with His avenging rod, 
But to make His mercy known, 
**God with us, and we with God.” 


Lord of glory! in Thy day, 
W ben Thy power shall appear, 

W hen the heavens shall pass away, 
W hen the final trump we hear, 

Those shall bear Thy holy name, 
By thy mercy reconciled, 

W ho, when pilgrims here, became 
Most like Bethlehem’s lowly child. 
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JOHN AND PAUL. 


BY MRS. LOUISA PAYSON HOPKINS. 


“ As one star differeth from another star in glory.” 


As we cast our eyes over the little group as- 
sembled around the incarnate Son of God at 
his last passion, we are attracted by one whom 
we see at once to be the beloved disciple. We 
see itin the mild glow which illumines his 
countenance, as well as by the place he occu- 
pies—leaning on his Master’s breast. Having 
looked once we would gladly look again. Let 
us do so; let us seek a nearer acquaintance 
with this friend of Jesus, and if in so doing 
we catch a portion of his spirit, our task will 
be neither profitless nor unpleasing. 

The attractiveness and remarkable beauty 
of John’s moral character is probably the cause 
that his intellectual peculiarities have been but 
little regarded. In looking at and Joving his 
qualities of heart, we have forgotten his less 
excellent qualities of mind. Or perhaps we 
should say that in him the head and heart 
were so blended, each was so pervaded and 
penetrated by the other, that it is difficult to 
subject his intellectual attributes to a distinct 
examination. 

John’s mind was evidently not a logical one. 
As he did not arrive at truth by reasoning, so 
neither did he seek to defend it by arguments. 
He reached it by an intuitive process, known 
only to minds of his class, and it carried its 
own evidence with it. Thus he has no sys- 
tem; all his teachings are fragmentary. He 
does not argue for truth, he announcesit. In- 
stead of premises and conclusions we have dis- 
tinct and independent aphorisms. Not dead, 
however, and cold, but spirit and life, and 
owing their connection, not to logical interde- 
pendencies, but to that principal of vitality, 
which lives in every part of the living body, 
and makes it a warm and breathing whole. 
Being thus life, it was also light to him ; and 
if it were not so to others he would have them 
seek renewal of heart rather than enlargement 
of understanding. 

These peculiarities of John’s mind are seen 
more clearly in comparing him with Paul. 
Paul's mind was originally and eminently 
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logical ; he saw truth im all its relations and 
bearings. Thus the system of Christian doc- 
trine was to him one proportioned and symme- 
trical whole. He saw the beauty and fitness 
of the parts; their mutual adaptation and 
agreement, and how all converged to a focus 
at the central point of the cross. No wonder 
that this cross, to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness, was to him the 
power and wisdom of God. It was not only 
the source whence healing-balm had flowed 
into his soul, but it satisfied the widest de- 
mands of his intellect, as well as the cravings 
of his heart. He saw in it the harmony of 
apparently contending perfections, the union 
and co-operation of seemingly irreconcilabie 
opposites. Thus he seems hardly capable of 
communicating truth otherwise than system- 


> atically. Each truth is one link of a great 


chain; each leads to another, and all lead to 
Christ. 

John, on the contrary, never argues. Each 
verse is an annunciation, an aphorism. Even 
when he had, as has been supposed, a distinct 
polemical aim, he does not argue. When he 
would maintain the real appearance of Christ 
in the flesh, against the Gnostics, he asserts 
and re-asserts it; he declares that those who 
do not acknowledge the Son have not the Fa- 
ther, and that it is the duty of Christians not 
to receive such into their houses, or bid them 
God speed (2 John, x.); but not once does he 
seek to support his assertions by argument. 
As soon would he attempt to reason a man 
into the belief that the sun shone; for him 
who had eyes it would be a needless, for him 
who had none, a useless task. John indeed 
concerns himself little with error, and seldom 
combats it but by the presentation of the op- 
posite truth. Paul refutes the wrong directly 
and openly ; error, in his powerful grasp, is 
stripped of its false disguises, and held up in 
its naked deformity. 

These characteristics of John’s mind are ap- 
parent in his Gospel. While the other evan- 
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gelists concern themselves with the positive, 
the particular and the perceptive part of their 
Master’s teachings, John records in preference 
those sublime and mystical annunciations 
which are so far above the reach of the unme- 
ditative mind and the carnal heart. They be- 
gin with Christ’s incarnation ; although they 
fully admit his Divine character, yet his hu- 
manity seemed even to envelope it. John 
soars higher. He goes back to that eternity 
where the sons of God existed in the Triune 
Deity, unincarnate and unrevealed; and in 
solemn and mystic language he tells us of 
“the Word,” who was with God and who 
was God. 
left us of his Divine Master’s instructions, 
there are more of these profound, and spiritual 
and sublime truths which cannot be compre- 
hended by the superficial, the worldly and the 
sensual. To this feature Claudius beautifully 
alludes in the following passage : “ I like best 
to read in the Gospel of John. There is some- 
thing wonderful in it—twilight and night, and 


through them the quick-darting lightning ! A ‘ 


soft evening cloud, and behind the cloud, lo! 
the large full moon! Something so exalted, 
and melancholy, and bodeful, that one can 
never be weary of it. When I read St. John, it 
always seems as if I saw him before me, lying 
on his Master's breast, while his angel holds 
the light for me, and at certain passages would 
fall on my neck and whisper something in my 
ear. Iam far from understanding all I read, 


but it often seems as if the meaning hovered ° 


before me; and even where the sense is quite 
hidden, I still have a presentiment of a great 
and glorious meaning which I shall one day 
understand.” 

Paul and John have both been thought hard 
to be understood, but from different causes. 
John’s mysticism pertains to the truths he 
conveys, inseparable from their very essence ; 
Paul’s results rather from tne attempt to make 
clear to human understanding the connections 
and dependencies of Divine truth. If John be 
likened to the full moon behind a cloud, Paul 
may be more aptly compared to a comet blaz- 
ing athwart the sky ; now casting a radiance 
all around, and now lost in infinite space ; but 
lost only from the imperfection of human 
vision. ‘Oh, holy Paul!” says one, “ oh be- 
loved John! full of light and love! whose 
books are full of intentions as those of Paul 
are full of energies; the one uttering to sym- 
pathizing angels, what the other toils to con- 
vey to weak-sighted yet docile men.” 
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If we compare them in their moral qualities, 
we find differences no less striking. John was 
especially characterized by child-likeness. He 
was likea child in his simplicity ; his freedom 
from disguise ; his frankness and guilelessness, 
He had the confidingness of childhood, its 
deep and earnest trustfulness. His gentle and 
tender nature leaned on others for support. 
And he had too the loving heart of a little child, 
gushing forth in affection to the world. This 
is the reason that there is something attractive 
and encouraging even in his very mysterious- 
ness ; we “‘ believe that we shall one day un- 
derstand” the great and glorious meaning hid- 
den behind his ‘* winged words,” and we still 
feel that he is a child, though, as was beauti- 
fully said of Spenser, an inspired one. 

John’s character may be almost compre- 


> hended in one word, love; Paul’s was more 


complex.. His heart was, perhaps, not less 
loving than John’s; but his affection was cha- 
racterized by strength and ardor, rather than 
by gentleness and softness. Force of will was 
his predominant attribute. W hatever he was, 
he was with his whole soul. When he 
was a Pharisee, he was one of the “ most 
straitest sect ;’ exceeding all others in his 
vigorous observances, his strict and painful 
obedience, his fervent and persecuting zeal. 
When he became a Christian he counted all 
these things loss. There was no half-way 
renunciation of his Pharisaical tenets, no secret 
clinging to his own righteousness; he knew 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
His whole being was cast anew in this mould. 
If there is one doctrine which he seems to love 
above all others—one which, clothed in a 
panoply divine, he defends with invincible and 
triumphant valor, it is that of justification by 
faith. 

Nor was it by arguing for Christ alone that 
he evinced the strength of his attachment ; he 
was ready, not only to preach but to be bound, 
not only to be bound but to die, for the name 
of the Lord Jesus. ‘* What mean ye to weep 
and to break my heart ?” he exclaims in that 
most beautiful and touching scene, when his 
friends sought with tears to turn him from the 
path of danger and of duty. No perils could 
affright, no threats could intimidate him. His 
heart did not tremble, his eye did not quail, 
his voice didnot cease to speak for Jesus, 
when imprisonment, scourging and death were 
arrayed against him. Oh! mighty power of 
a resolved will! or rather let us say, the won- 
drous force of Almighty grace that can thus 
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erect man above himself, and stamp the human 
and mortal with the lineaments of the Divine 
and eternal ! 

«« As one star differeth from another,” so did 
Paul differ from John. Both, perhaps, loving 
their Master with equal ardor, they did not, 
they could not manifest it in the same way. 
li tradition may be believed, John is the only 
one of the apostles who escaped martyrdom. 
His testimony for Christ was not sealed with 
blood, but he died as he had lived, exclaiming, 
‘* Little children, Jove another !” 


would imagine fitting circumstances, a conge- 
nial atmosphere—what should they be? Shall 


? fitting the beloved of Christ. 
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ven? Night, beauty and silence, comport 
well with a spirit so sublime and tender. Or 
shall we look at him in Patmos, shut out from 


, 


the world, but the nearer to heaven; behold- 


ing and describing the inconcievable glories of 


> the world of light, and walking amid the golden 


streets of the New Jerusalem? These too 
are circumstances and employments not unbe- 
Yet, above all, 
do we Jove to look at him as he reclines on 


the bosom of his Master. This seems his 


¢ appropriate place, this is a congenial atmos- 
If we would form a back-ground for John, $ 


phere. Let us contemplate the picture with a 


’ softened pleasure, not unmixed with awe ; and 
> if we would be among those whom Jesus 


we think of him in his little boat, on the bo- 
som of Gennesaret, shone upon by the silent 
stars, and overarched by the deep, blue hea- 


> loves, let us cultivate the simplicity, the puri- 
ty, and the gentleness of John. 


THE SMILE OF A FRIEND. 


Wuen weary of silence and darkness, how sweet 
From the couch of unrest the glad dawning to greet— 
As morning throws open the portals of light, 

And blushing, advances to banish the night ; 

Yet in vain all their radiance the day-beams may blend 
To rival in sweetness the “‘ Smile of a Friend.” 


It is pleasant, at twilight’s calm hour, to behold 

The clouds with their rich fleecy fingers of gold, 

On the wing of the zephyr sail gorgeously by, 

Or, motionless, hover aloft in the sky ; 

Yet how cold are the splendors they bask in, and blend, 
When compared with the heart-cheering “‘ smile of a Friend.” 


And how brilliant at midnight, is heaven’s broad arch, 

W here the planets in splendor urge onward their march ; 
Or shrinking withdraw, as ashamed of their light 

W hen the moon blazes broad on the brow of the night; 
Yet the loveliest light they unitedly lend 

Is cheerless, compared with the Smile of a Friend. 
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With the Smile of a Friend how serenely will dawn 

On the mind, recollections of days that are gone! 

Oh ! its gladdening influence steals through the heart 
With a soul-soothing warmth that no words can impart— 
And Nature’s best beauties in vain may contend 

To rival in sweetness the Smile of a Friend! 
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Though the sun of prosperity cheeringly shed 
Its light on the path I am destined to tread, 


St 
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Its brightest effulgence of splendor would be 

As joyless as W inter’s chill glories to me, 

If { find not the radiance and warmth it may lend, 
Reflected in smiles from the face of a friend ! 


The Smile of a Friend! oh, it comes o’er the soul 

W ith such an endearing, reviving control, 

That amidst all the pleasures that court us below, 
Such a smile is the dearest enjoyment we know— 
And in sorrow, this dark world no solace can lend, 
Like the smile that lights up the dear face of a friend! 


It comes o’er the heart like a breath from the flowers— 
Like a beam from the sunshine of happier hours ; 

W hile all that enraptured the ear, or the eye, 

Or gladdened the bosom in moments gone by, 

Seems, in primeval freshness and sweetness, to blend 
With ailection’s sweet smile from the face of a friend. 


Oh! if there be aught upon earth to atone 

For delights that now live in rememb’rance alone, 

Tis to find that the smile which we loved in such hours, 
Vanished not with their sunshine—died not with their flowers, 
And that still all unaltered, affection can blend 

Its brightness and warmth with the Smile of a Friend ! 


Newport, R. I. 


OUR FAMILY.—No. IV. 


THE DOMESTIC REVIVAL. 


{n my last I noted some of the principles ¢ 


which were systematically and perseveringly 
inculcated in our family circle, and which it 
was the cherished and sustaining hope of pa- 
rents, who valued our salvation above every- 
thing else, might early ripen into tangible 
fruits. I am now to recur to scenes for ever 
sanctified amid the crowd of other memories, 
and written, 1 doubt not, in the records of hea- 
ven. I speak of a season of refreshing, an 
outpouring of that gracious and Divine influ- 
ence upon our family, which, spread over a 
broader surface, is denominated a revival of 
religion. 

I have participated in many religious revi- 
vals; once, before the event I am speaking of, 
and frequently since. I have seen the great 
congregation swayed to and fro and bowing to 
the ground, like a vast field of ripened grain, 
when the strong wind sweeps over it. I have 
stood often in the place where inquirers met 


7 


for counse) and prayer, and where the pro- 
found silence of midnight and the grave was 
only interrupted by the profounder achings of 
the heart, breaking into cries for mercy, or 
into sobs of uncontrollable anguish. I have 
seen scores standing up in the sanctuary and 
covenanting with God to be his people, but 
none of these scenes moved me as I was moved 
when the still small voice of the Spirit, sud- 
denly, and in time of general spiritual declen- 
sion in our neighborhood, came with Almighty 
power and penetrated every heart in our won- 
dering, weeping, and rejoicing household, and 
produced there impressions and germs of bless- 
edness, and placed the seal of eternity upon 
them. 

I said it was a time of general spiritual de- 
clension in the neighborhood. Indeed, the 
like of it we had seldom if ever known be- 
fore. Our church was without a pastor, par- 
ties had formed in favor of different candidates 
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who hal supplied the pulpit, and dissension, ; 
ail much bal feeling distracted the parish. 
Ihe weekly lecture and prayer-meeting were 
rarely held and thinly attended. When we 
had preaching, it was by some candidate, of 
whom there were plenty, as the settlement 
was a desirable one, and sermons under such 
circumstances are not expected to do much 
good. People go to criticise and form their 
opinion respecting the preacher’s fitness to be- 
come their minister, and it would be an un- 
heard-of thing if their hearts should be reached. 
Of all seasons of barrenness and coldness, 
these exceed, and a heavy penalty do those 
churches pay, who for slight reasons consent 
to part with a worthy pastor, and waste months 
in trying to select another. 

During our destitution, however, there were 
a pious few who remembered their covenant, 
ard thought upon the Lord, and spake often 
one to another. In our family, there was not 
only the usual form of domestic religion, but 
there were special anxieties and yearnings of 
heart, and watchings of the wintry signs of 
the season. Faithful amid the faithless, our 
parents keenly felt our danger and their respon- 
sibility. It seemed as if the youth of our pa- 
rish were let loose to do as they pleased, while 
their fathers and elders were quarreling about a 
minister, A fine time they had of it. Unheard- 
of pranks were enacted on all sides. Parties and 
frolics of all sorts were got up by the young 
people, and multiplied, and the devil must have 
been mightily pleased at the way things were 
carried on. I never in my life saw so great a 
change come over the manners of a people in 
so short a time, as a twelve-months’ destitution 
of pastoral influence created in our communi- 
ty. Every one, especially of our young peo- 
ple, literally did that which was right in his 
own eyes, without restraint and without 
shame, and the remembrance of these things 
to this day makes me tremble when the remo- 
val of a minister isin contemplation. For my 
part, | had rather hold on to a decidedly medz- 
ocre pastor, provided his piety was unquestion- 
able, than encounter all the trouble and mis- 
chief of change, with a chance of getting the 
best and most eloquent man in the land in his 
place. So easily does the world get the upper 
hand when that grand evangelical appliance, 
the stated and faithful preaching of the Gos- 
pel, is intermitted. 

The young folks of our fami'y were guite 
as deep in the fun and folly of the season as 
their neighbors, and perhaps the last thing we 
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would have desired just then was a revival, or 
any serious call to consider the claims of reli- 
gion. I remember well the beginning of my 
own troubles. I saw that something had 
touched the hearts of my parents. I saw that 
my sainted mother went oftener to her retire- 
ment, and came thence with the same mild, 
angelic countenance that it was her wont to 
wear, but with suffused eyes; and sometimes, 
when seated at her table, unbidden tears would 
start, and drop down upon her work, and her 
ordinary requests would be made in tones gen- 
tle and soft as the sighings of an Holian harp, 
and as if her whole nature were melting with 
tenderness. That was her way when she saw 
things going wrong in the family, and her 
anxieties were awakened for her children. She 
seldom, if ever, directly assailed us with reproof. 
She did not sternly forbid or command. She 
seemed to be incapable of asserting maternal 
authority. She was our good angel—strong 
in her tenderness, and like that in the Persian 
legend, when we sinned, she feil upon our 
necks and subdued us by her pity and her sor- 
row. As when in a cold atmosphere one 
breathes upon a mirror, its face gathers a trick- 
ling moisture instead of showing us our image 
and its blemishes, so was it with that gentle 
saint, when the faults of her children come 
before her. She did not reflect upon them the 
image of their error, but answered with tears. 
So it was at the time I am speaking of. At 
first, we children imagined that some tempo- 
ral misfortune, with which we were unac- 
quainted, had occurred to disquiet our parents, 
but we were not long in discovering that their 
grief was of a deeper and more sacred nature. 
A few of the members of the church, distress- 
ed on account of the prevailing spiritual de- 
clension, and alarmed at the darkened pros- 
pects of the parish, had expressed a desire that 
a day mighi be set apart for humiliation, fast- 
ing and prayer. For some reason which I 
either did not know or have forgotten, the pro- 
position was overruled, much to the grief of 
the more pious part of ihe people. However, 
upon this hint our parents acted with reference 
to their own family. The subject of observ- 
ing such a day as a family was spoken of and 
introduced into the family prayers, for about 
a week before its occurrence. The nature, 
propriety, and utility of such a religious ob- 
servance were shown to us from the Scrip- 
tures, and an anxious effort was made by our 
parents to interest our hearts in the approach- 
ing solemnity, and engage us intelligently in 
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We were too much accustomed to 
reverence and obey parental wishes to mani- 
fest any distaste for the service at hand ; but 
alas ! how little did we then know what was 
meant by the service of the heart! Willing 
to yield outward conformity, but inwardly de- 
siring not the knowledge of God nor his ways! 
The day came. At an early hour all were 
assembled around the family altar. The 
priest-like and patriarch father led the service 
in a manner which told that hallowed fire had 
touched his lips. He read the story of the 
Prodigal Son and pointed out its application to 
ourselves; then was read by the family in 
rotation, the fifty-first Psalm; after which 
W atts’ versification of it, 


its duties. 


“Show pity, Lord, O Lord forgive,” 


was sung to an appropriately solemn tune. 
From the commencement of the service there 
was a deep seriousness on our minds, I think 
we had all made an attempt privately, before 
leaving our chambers, to call our thoughts to 
the duties of the day. But while engaged in 
singing the Psalm the swell of feeling rose be- 
yond control, and several voices broke off, 
and their owners buried their faces. Oh! how 
true and suited to my case seemed the senti- 
ments of this penitential composition! How 
vile and ill-deserving did I appear to myself, 
and what a monument was I of the patience 
of an offended God! Every moment my sin- 
fulness appeared more dreadful and my punish- 
ment more certain. This was the first time in 
my life, in which the truths of religion had 
appeared to me so awfully terrible and weighty, 
as to throw every other interest into utter no- 
thingness. In a moment, when I was saying 
peace, | found my feet on the very brink of 
hell; in a moment of self-complacency, be- 
hold my heart was revealed to me as a sink 
of sin. 

In a short time our family wore all the as- 
pects of an inquiry-meeting, and all were en- 
gaged in asking or in telling what we must 
do to be saved; and before the close of that 
wonderful day of God’s mercy, all our house- 
hold, save one, were probably decided to serve 
the Lord. Although all did not feel warranted 
in believing that they had passed from death 
to life, yet subsequent experience afforded rea- 
son to think that this was the spiritual birth- 
day of every previously unconverted soul in 
the house, with the one exception referred to. 
From that day forth, old things passed away, 
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and all things became new, and the song of 
salvation was in our tabernacle. Without. as 
we gazed from the window of our ark, we 
could discover nothing but the same wintry 
desolation, while within, the tokens of Divine 
presence, and the precious fruits of his agency 
daily rejoiced our hearts. No mark of genu- 
ine revival was wanting in this case. The 
fact that we appeared to stand alone as recipi- 
ents of this blessed visitation, far from sug- 
gesting a doubt that it was the Lord’s own 
work, afforded rare facilities for inspecting its 
characteristics and fruits ; while its singulari- 
ty and apparent exclusiveness called for pecu- 
liar gratitude and hamility for distinguishing 
and utterly unmerited grace. 

But we were not alone, as we at first sup- 
posed. Several families, moved as ours had 
been, and resorting without publicity to the 
same or similar means, about the same time 
experienced similar blessings, among the 
results of which about twenty were subse- 
quently added to the church, among whom 
were three young men, since become honored 
and useful ministers. All these agreed in 
tracing decisive impressions to this private and 
unknown movement of their parents in behali 
of their salvation, and the narrative given by 
them of their experience, when seeking ad- 
mission to the church was well adapted to 
awaken love and wonder, and a stronger faith 
in all who heard it, and all who subsequently 
saw their consistent and elevated deportment, 
confessed their right to sing the songs of re- 
deeming love. 

Blessed days were these to those of us, who 
in the glowing ardor of our first love, with the 
dew of youth upon us, and hearts as yet un- 
blighted by disappointment, and uncorroded by 
the cares and crosses of maturer life, first set 
foot upon that path which the Saviour and his 
true followers in all ages have trod, and lined 
with way-marks up to the entrance-gate of 
glory. Sweet beyond all earthly loves those 
minglings in dear and sanctified communion, 
and that taking of counsel and walking to the 
house of God with those whose fresh and fer- 
vent hearts beat responsive to our own in new 
and spiritual life. Departed are those days, 
and with them a large proportion of those 
whom we first loved for Christ's sake and for 
his image sake in them. The grave and hea- 
ven have claimed most of them, and we look 
almost in vain for any of the “ old familiar 
faces.” Thanks to God and his unspeakable 
grace in this behalf, that as regards many 0! 
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them we mourn their absence not without 
hope. 

| will not excend this article beyond a single 

bvious inference. Behold the power, under 
the Divine blessing, of the family influence. 
Learn from this simple narrative how in the 
most unprosperous time, against the strongest 
tide of worldliness, religion has an auxiliary 
and a hope in the family power, rightly direct- 
ed, and owned as it will be of God, that in 
the darkest night will burst forth in the glory 
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of the sun, and above all the clamor and re- 
velry of surrounding society, may lift a voice 
clear and strong as a trumpet, that shall rally 
the dead to life, and dry bones to glorious ac- 
tion. Let it stand a bulwark and a beacon 
to the end of time, as a blessing and a bright- 
ness to man, and everywhere may God bless 
it, dwelling as a glory in its sacred precincts, 
and dispensing from its altars the unpurchasa- 
ble and priceless gifts of redeeming love. 


FLOWERS IN HEAVEN. 


TuHereE are flowers in Heaven’s garden 
Lovelier than the world can give, 

W here a cloudless sun doth gladden, 
And their hues for ever live. 

There no whirlwind sweeps above them, 
But soft breezes gently blow : 

There a mighty One doth love them; 
His protecting arm they know. 


There are flowers in Heaven’s garden, 
Culled from barren spots below, 
There they flourish, sweet and lovely, 

And pure streams beside them flow. 
Once in beauty they were wanting, 
Fading in the desert air ; 
But a Gardener, thence transplanting, 
Took them ’neath His potent care. 


There are flowers in Heaven’s garden ; 
Saviour! may I flourish there! 
Fitted, by Thy gracious pardon, 
All thy ceaseless love to share. 
O, may never tempest tear me 
From the nurture of Thy grace ; 
Soon to that bright Eden bear me, 


To behold Thy glorious face! 
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“THE COTTAGE ON THE GREEN HILL SIDE” 
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2. 
There too, enshrined, her ashes lie, 
Beneath the tall o’erspreading tree ; 
O till I greet her in the sky, 
No spot can be so dear to me. 
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I see her in those haunts of love ; 

She wears the smile she used to wear; 
Her hallowed spirit from above 

Doth often whisper to me there. 
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That cottage on the green hill side, 
I love it more than I can tell; 

For there I wed my angel bride, 
And there I heard her last farewell. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Tue Lorp ovr SuHepuerp: an Exposition .of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. By Rev. John Steven- 
son. New York: Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. 

This Psalm has been a rich source of consola- 
tion to the Christian in every age. There is a 
depth of meaning in every sentence, a rich varie- 
ty of experience in every verse, and a fulness of 
joy from its commencement to its conclusion, 
which comprehends all that is needed in life and 
in death, in time and through eternity. The 
book is written in simple and beautiful style, and 
is full of devotional thoughts and affeeting reflec- 
tions, 

Book For tHE Sasspatu—Carter’s Cabinet 
Library. By J. B. Waterbury. This book is divided 
into three parts—1. Origin, design and obligation 
of the Sabbath—2. Pra¢tical improvement of the 
Sabbath—3. Devotional exercises for the Sab- 
bath. “ In the first the author has aimed to pre- 
sent the broad and Scripture foundation on which 
the institution of the Sabbath rests.” The se- 
cond, relates to its profanation and its practical 
improvement. The third embraces meditations 
and prayers, designed to assist the Christian in 
his private devotions. This is a timely book, and 
much needed by our churches. 


Tue Licgut-Heartep Girt. By Professor 
Alden. Boston: Benjamin Perkins & Co. This 
is a very pretty little book forchildren. The sto- 
ries are well written. It is the first of a series 
which will be interesting to parents and children. 


Ture Every-Day CurisTIan. 
H. Gallaudet—second edition. 
& Burgess. 


By Rev. J. 
New York: Paine 
The object of this little volume is 
to impress upon the Christian the importance of 
the faithful discharge of the every-day duties 
which grow out of the established relation of 
life. Mr. Gallaudet is well known as one of our 
most popular authors. 
Forest Leaves. By Lydia Jane Pierson; 
another volume from the press of Lindsay & 
Blakeston, worthy of better dress thaa the pub- 
‘lishers have given it. Rarely have we met with 
poetry more simple, sweet, and true than this. 
The writer has been unknown to fame, but her 
lyre will sarely win the hearts of those who lis- 
ten to its melody, and they will wish to hear its 
strains again. “My Diamond Chain” is a very 
pretty thing; the mother is mourning the loss of 
her children as a string of pearls torn from her 
neck. 


O88 eee” 


“ Where is it now ? my diamond chain! 

Alas! the mournful day, 

In which death wrenched the clasps in twain, 
And bore one gem away. 

Years glided by, and the priceless things 
Departed, one by one, 

As love, or death, alternate claimed 
The brightestas their own.” 


We want to know something of the writer; 
but we are left to know only that she is a natin 
of New England and this we gather from a single 
verse: 

“ Oh, [have wandered wide, 

By many a far-famed spot, 

Yet dear New England's hills and vales 
Have never been forgot. 

Oh, never once forgot, 
My native country fair, 

The blessed home of infancy, 
The hallowed house of prayer. 

Who that in girlhood’s summer hours 
Was wreatied among New England’s flowers, 

However far her steps may rove, 
Can e’er forget her home of love.” 


“Tue Vision” or Dante, has been pub- 
lished by Appleton in the most beautiful style, 
and the admirers of the great Italian poet ani 
those who have never studied him, will find this 
edition the only one yet published in this coun- 
try in a dress becoming the genius and beauty of 
the master. Appleton has already issued Mrs. 
Hemans’ poems in the same style, making two 
volumes that will constitute the gems of any 
lady’s library to which they are added. 


Dr. Woxrr’s Narrative oF wis JouRNEY 
To Boxnara is one of the most attractive and 
entertaining volumes of the season, just from the 
press of the Harpers. The eccentric Doctor 
volunteered to penetrate the almost unknown re- 
gions where it was supposed two British officers 
were imprisoned, if not already slain, and in the 
prosecution of this mission he encountered im- 
minent perils, endured hardships and pris ations, 
and finally ascertained that Stoddart and Conolly 
had indeed been put to death. He narrowly es- 
caped the same fate himself, but was spar d to 
reach home in safety and tell this strange tale of 
his experience. We are inclined to the opimon 
that Dr. Wolff has a large infusion of the spirit 
that is said to be common to travellers in strange 
lands ; a disposition to make the most of an ad- 
venture, and a fondness of painting in high colors, 
but certainly this volume is one of romantic 10 
terest after making deductions for the magnily- 
ing powers of the writer. Itis embellished with 
curious engravings illustrative of oriental dress, 
manners, customs, &c. 

















